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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
suficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
<uch a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Leonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Taomrson. 
R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 





MAZZINI THE TRIUMVIR. 


When the strange and eventful history of 
Rome, in 1848-9, shall be written, the name of 
Mazzi1 will be prominent upon the page. He 
will be seen the informing and animating spirit 
of one of the most remarkable movements the 
world eversaw. Misfortune is not new to Maz- 
zini. as an Italian patriot. his life has been one 
prolonged misfortune. If he has not been a mar- 
tyr to the cause of Italian liberty, by yielding up 
his life under the hands of the Austrian execu- 

tioner, or in the hopeless depths of Austrian dun- 
geons, he has been a martyr in labor and suffer- 
ings. An exile in England, his heart was ever 
with Italy, for which he never ceased to hope 
and Jabor. How much the Austrians feared the 
poor exile, is known from the discovered infamy 
of Sir James Graham, who, in the interests of 
Austria, sanctioned the violation of the corres- 
pondence between Mazzini and his countrymen, 
While obtaining an honorable and independent 
position by his literary labors, this noble-minded 
patriot and philanthropist found time to care for 
the interest of a class of young expatriated Ital- 
ians—many of them mere children—living in 
London. These young ones were brought over 
to Engiand by persons who carried on by their 
means a kind of trade in music and mendicancy. 
These homeless ones were the objects of the care 
of Mazzini and some who were interested in the 
work of benevolence; schools were opened for 
their advantage ; but, as nothing is too small to 
escape the attention of the cowardly oppressor, 
even these schools were the objects of Austrian 
and priestly distrust! It is not, however, our 
purpose to sketch an outline of the external life 
of Mazzini, but merely to introduce a short pa- 
per written by him about two years since. It 
forms an Introduction to a translation from the 
French. This short paper invites the study of 
the politician and philanthropist, and will be read 
with deep and varied emotion by the enlighten- 
ed Christian. Jt isnot merely that in it Mazzini 
to some extent unconsciously exhibits himself 

and the life within him, but that he portrays a 

a class, that he makes palpable and manifest a 

gpirit of the Age—a spirit which groans, being 

burthened ; which has despaired of what is, and 

has been without hope for the Future, but which, 
in renewed hope and faith, would suffer and la- 
bor for man, and for his advancement. Deeply 
sensible of the evils flowing to man from vicious 
forms existing in society, and from the fatal in- 
fluences of civil and ecclesiastical despotism, 
this spirit stands forth antagonistic to church, 
state, and, to some extent, to society itself as at 
present constituted. Strange, passing strange! 
from “the Church,” from Catholicism and its cor- 
ruptions, these men of the present are looking 
toward Christ and His Gospel. They accept the 
ethics of Christianity ; they plead its fraterna 
spirit; they refer to His example; a necessity 
has been laid upon them, and they are almost 
Christians. While the believer knows there is 
n0 hope for the world but in Christianity, pure 
and undefiled, passing strange is it to see, from 
the opposite poles of the moral world, a suffering 
and aspiring race paying homage to the same 
truth though with an imperfect apprehension of 
that truth ! 

Surely this should instruct the Christian, en- 
large the circle of his prayers, of his sympathies, 
of his labors. It is for him to apprehend the 
fullness of his own blessings and privileges, so 
that he may testify to a laboring world—‘‘ We 
that believe have entered into rest,”—we who 
have fully received Christ are “free” indeed. 
We want not now another gospel, but that the 
Gospel of the grace of God, the word of Recon- 
ciliation, the word of Peace, the bequest of the 
risen and ascended Jesus, should be freely preach- 
ed to those who everywhere, from amidst deso- 
lations and obseure light, are crying—“ Who will 

show us any good ?” J. Ww. 

The book, of which we are now offering a 
translation to the English public, is a fragment 
of the secret biography of a powerful intelligence, 
the confession of a great ast noble soul, who has 
suffered much and loved much, addressed to all 
those who suffer and who love; and at the same 
time it displays a burning page of truth snatched 
{rom contemporary history; the account of a 
moral crisis which has lasted from 1815 until 
now; the long and pro hetic lamentation of a 
whole generation, which has come into the world 
detween two suns, whose life, marked by genius 
and misfortune, has consumed itself amongst the 
uins of social order, without being able to es- 
Cape and spread itself joyously over the promis- 
ed land of the future. “The last pages of the 
book are illumined by the beams of the comin 
day, and the vague outlines of the hoped-for lan 
teveal themselves—a reality distant without 
doubt, but certain, nevertheless, in the opinion 
of this way-weary “Traveler.” 

Let those who have never suffered from the 
stevances of the present day ; to whom life as 
‘Cis, without a heaven, without love, with no 
common faith, appears yet desirable and normal ; 
= who, shadows among shadows, demand from 

‘ts existence merely a course of agreeable sen- 
rr ‘rom art, the pastime of an hour, from 
em re ek a mere aimless gymnastic exercise 

. "© \ntellectual faculties, from religion, only 
rick ant mortar chapels, empty formulas and 
individual hopes—leave this book unread. It 
f, ict meant for them. Doubtless they would 
nd in it matter for admiration, landscapes traced 
of = hand of a master, fascinating brilliancy 
to ‘ce ° pages often equal, sometimes superior 
} Bed est pages of Rousseau’s Reveries: but 
m3 rege the soul of the book, the only part 
in lich the author would attach importance, 
‘arly inne escape them; those only who have 
is bg to think, with Schiller, that “ Life 
fem. Uae bres corneal, * and who neither shrink 
seize thet pulse any of its consequences, can 

ze its import. They know that life has only 

*en bestowed upon us that we may incarnate in 
yurselves the ideal of which the prophécy has 
been implanted in our hearts by God, and that if 

od has not placed us as isolated beings in this 

World, it is to teach us self-devotion, that we may 

‘onsecrate the results of this painful conquest to 

Lmethiing beyond our own individuality. They 

now that the secret of this world is 
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idea: that labor is conseque::|, ihe law of our 
existence ; repose, its desertion and suicide. They 
comprehend, without profaning. the grand figure 
of the Martyr whom humanity has worshiped, 
without imitating, for eighteen centuries. ‘They 
feel all that there is sacred in lamentation : fruii- 
ful and inevitable in doubt; prophetic and deep- 
ly religious in those instructive movements of 
nations which are stigmatized by the name of 
revolt; in those aspirations after the renewal of 
faith, which the name of Heresy is used to smoth- 
er. They fight and shed their blood for the good 
cause; and it is for them, that the author has 
written this work ; for them, that this translation 
has been undertaken. They will draw from it 
consolations worthy of themselves : new strength 
for those moments of weakness which cannot 
fail to visit them during their struggle; and a 
profound religious sentiment, without which the 
struggle would neither have aim nor hope. 

_Itis this which has been so much wanted un- 
til now. 

The principal characteristic of this period of 
transition, which has swallowed up one genera- 
tion, and in which we are still dragging our wea- 
ty way, whilst it is gnawing into the heart of the 
youth of the present time, is not, whatever may 
have been said, the want of poetry ; there is too 
much sorrow, too much of presentiment in the 
world, for this to be true. Neither is it the want 
of individual courage. Never, perhaps, since 
many centuries, has martyrdom been braved with 
more stoicism in Europe. Neither is it the pow 
er of high thought which is wanting ;—the last 
fifty years have seen historical intelligence, the 
closest analysis of social phenomena, scientific 
observation and philosophical institution, attain 
a degree of power which few of our ancestors 
could even have conceived. The cause of the 
evils of to-day, so fatal to our youth, is, on one 
side, a foolish pride of individuality ; on the oth- 
er, the want of persistent energy of will. There 
is in us, children of the nineteenth century, some- 
thing of the Titan and of Hamlet. We commence 
by believing exclusively in ourselves ; we end by 
believing in nothing. And both these phases of 
the soul, through which so many of us have 
passed, arise from one and the same cause—the 
want of a sacred and common faith. Life, thus 
disinherited, escapes from its straight-forward 
path; and in its irregular course, now soars to 
heaven, now plunges into the lowest depths, in- 
stead of expanding, calm and strong, through 
weal or woe. The Titan falls, overcome by the 
law of things ; Hamlet sinks under the weight of 
an idea;—the Believer alone remains standing, 
like an old oak beaten by the tempests. Sadly 
and silently does he accomplish his daily labor, 
without cowardly discouragement ; he knows 
that the flower of his soul, hope, can only bloom 
beyond the cradle of transformation, in this world 
called the grave. 

The Heaven is gloomy, the earth encumbered 
with ruins, and from their depths rise long and 
mournful wailings, which express the sufferings of 
the millions of human beings who are swarming 
amongst these ruins. Proud and eager, the young 
man darts forward on his route, his pure heart 
throbbing with emotion, his brow frowning from 
the inner working of the thoughts of emancipa- 
tion peculiar to the age which has sent him forth : 
he inhales, even unconsciously to himself, 
through every pore of his strong and manly 
breast, the refreshing breath of the last hour of 
night. What obstacles can stop his course? 
Danger is inviting at his age; the joys of tri- 
umph and glory, which every man at the outset 
of his career dreams of as so easily won, are his 
goal; suffering itself has charms for youth. He 
goes onward, and still onward, through impulse, 
not by the energy of a reflective will ; spurred on 
y hope, not by a sentiment of Duty imposed by 

‘aith ; because he believes in himself, not in 
God, and his holy law of labor. Still he goes on 
his way, espousing the cause of the oppressed, 
revolting against injustice : he protests, if not in 
the name of Truth, in the name of his own dig- 
nity, against the phantoms, the gigantic lies, 
which encumber his route. Later, his energy 
relaxes, his step hesitates; he had dreamed of 
danger, but of a brilliant danger, and a deadly 
Struggle; he has found inertia, that passive re- 
sistance which exhausteth but killeth not; the 
mocking emiles of the ekeptic, the indifference of 
the unintelligent many, where he had expected 
to meet the savage cry of hatred, or noisy enthu- 
siasm. He had strength enough for the martyr- 
dom of the body, not for the martyrdom of the 
soul—barren disappointment. Friendships, which 
he fondly believed immortal, have vanished like 
a morningdream. Love ought to have wreathed 
him a crown of roses, but the roses are withered 
vy the icy breath of society—they have perished 
under the tempest of human chances—the thorns 
alone remain. Glory flies before his pursuit. If 
he soars high, he is solitary; if he clings to the 
earth he had so wished to purify and transform, 
he is stained by its impurities, and torn by its 
brambles. He has no faith to guide his steps ; 
the men around have no faith. His imprudent 
mother has whispered in his ear, with a kiss, 
“Be happy!” His father has said to him, “Be 
rich!” Rich and happy! Why should he not 
be so? Why should he be self-devoted to un- 
happiness for a world incapable of appreciating 
or understanding his sacrifice’ This is the com- 
mencement of his temptation. If he yield to it, 
he becomes either a misanthrope or an egotist— 
Timon or Don Juan; or if his endowments pre- 
vent his sinking so low, he will go through the 
world useless to others, a burthen to himself, 

ursuing the Idea without its application, like 

aust ; or the phantom of suicide across the gla- 
ciers, like Manfred. Alas! how many souls, 
dear to our heart, have we not seen come to this 
point? How many young men, perhaps even 
amongst those to whom these “ Letters of a Trav- 
eler” allude, under fictitious names—how many 
young men have we not saluted at the commence- 
ment of their career, glowing with enthusiasm 
and the poetry of great enterprises, whom we see 
to-day, dragging themselves along, precocious 
old men, with the wrinkles of cold calculation on 
their brow, calling themselves free from illusion, 
when they are only disheartened, and practical, 
when they are only common-place! 

And how many amongst them might not have 
been saved, if instead of saying to them “ Be 
happy,” their mothers had said to them with the 
first development of their intelligence, ‘Be good 
and pure !"—if instead of saying to them “ Be 
rich,” their fathers had repeated unceasingly to 
them, ‘“ Be strong, know how to suffer! there is 
no treasure worth a tranquil conscience!” How 
many of these souls, good in themselves, but fee- 
ble because they had no other support than their 
own individuality, would have escaped the athe- 
ism of despair, if at the acme of a crisis, a friend- 
ly hand had touched their brow, and a faithful 
voice murmured in their ear: 

“ Be faithful to the dream of your youth; it is 
the reflection of a distant ideal; but which, from 
the very fact of its being implanted in each and 
all of us, must be realized sooner or later. Keep 
hope alive in your soul; it is the bud of the 
flower. Believe in friendship, worship love, but 
forget not that neither friendship nor love are 
happiness—they are but its promise; they are 
two wings, bestowed by God upon your soul, 
not to stagnate in mere enjoyment, but to raise 
yourselves to a noble elevation. Of what do you 
complain? For what cause, and against whon. 
do you raise the cry of revolt? Had you then 
formed so false an estimate of life, as to imagine 
that the reward of your labor would be met with 
in this existence? Does not the whole universe 
declare to you that this life is but a passage from 
one element to another? Is not aspiration the 
normal state of your soul? There is neither 
happiness nor repose upon this earth ; what you 
call repose is egotism, the death of the soul ; and 
what you dream of, under the name of happiness, 
would be the cessation of all aspiration, that is 
to say, a cessation of all which constitutes the 
essence of a human being. All which has its be- 

inning, perhaps, only continues its development 

ere—has itsend elsewhere. In this lower world 
there is, for us, only consolation—there is but 
hope. Is it the world’s fault if you require from 
it more than it can give you? Is it 's fault 
if he has not accorded to you the power of reach- 
ing the haven before the voyage is finished * 
You are yet in the midst of the ocean—struggle 
on bravely, the hand on the oar, and the eye 
raised to heaven ; the very billow which affrights 
you will forward you on your way, and you are 
strong enough to conquer it, as you would a fiery 
courser; but let your arm drop, your energy re- 
lax for a moment, and you are thrust back to the 
int from which you departed, or swallowed up 
in the depths. Cast behind you, then, these 
phantoms of glory and enjoyment, fleeting clouds 
over your soul’s heaven, illuminated by the sun’s 
rays one second, dark and gloomy moment 
after. There is but one reality in our human 
life : —mournful, but sacred as the stars, as 
all lovely things. Make a pact with Duty— 
God, in his goodness, will double your strength 





***Exnst ist das Leben.” 





and give you love for your consolation. |, 
have : found life bitter ; I 
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have passed through all your storms; my heart 
has also been torn by reat daceptions. But 
God, my faith in Deity and Love, have saved me. 
Men have seemed also to me degraded, wicked— 
but was not this an added reason to endeavor, at 
all risks, to make them better. Often have I ta- 
ken the phantom of Love for Love itself: but 
ought I, for that, to desert its reality and smother 
its divine instinct within my heart? When I 
found myself ready to fail, to sink under isola- 
tion and suffering, | thought of other sufferings, 
of the child of the susigl martyred by misery, 
and deprived of the life of the soul; of genius 
misunderstood ; of nations enslaved ; of those 
who have died for them with a smile upon their 
lips : of Jesus on the cross, and his words of for- 
giveness ; and I went on my way again. My 
cheek is pale and wan, my heart is dead to plea- 
sure—but I am calm; faith in the future and in 
God, this is enough for the few days yet remain- 
ing to us.” 

A witness to so much sublime aspiration and 
so much cowardly apostacy, having lived the 
whole life of the age—having suffered from all 
its sufferings, the more acutely through being 
compelled to their analysis by the light of her 
own genius—she has believed that it might be 
well to unveil to her brethren the origin of the 
moral crisis through which she has passed, and 
the secret which has saved her, not indeed from 

tief but from despair. She has stopped midway 
in her life—that decisive point which comes to 
all, but which in us has no importance for the 
world—in which the disenchantment of worldly 
illusion commences ; and dreams, the dreams of 
friendship we believe eternal, dreams of love 
founded on enjoyment, dreams of immense enter- 
prises, requiring the martyrdom of each of one’s 
whole life, but which one thinks may be realized | 
in a few years, flee, one by one, leaving the bit- 
terness of disappointment within, and a desert 
around us. She has displayed these internal eri- 
ses to our eyes, pointing out to us, with a hand 
yet trembling with pain, the star of safety, to- 
wards which our life must tend unceasingly. 
Dark gleams of the tempests of this life, and the 
holy, calm reflections of hopes beyond this exis- 
tence, intermingle in every page of this record, 
which is our record, traced by the hand of the 
best of sisters, on whom God has bestowed the 
genius wanting in ourselves. May the senti- 
ment of the good she has worked to many amongst 
us soften the recollection of her own sorrows! 
It was in 1836 that I first met with these “ Let- 
ters,” in the numbers. I believe, of the Révue des 
Deux Mondes. My dearest friend had perished 
in the prisons of Charles Albert; others were 
condemned to drag out their lives there for twen- 
ty years ; others were still perishing of the death 
of the soul. Plans, formed with all the energies 
of mind and heart, had been just annihilated on 
the very point of accomplishment. From the tree 
of my life the fairest hopes withered every day ; 
[ heard them crackle like dead leaves under my 
footsteps. I had no longer faith in men; no 
longer faith in myself. I believed in God, and 
had faith in the future of my country ; but, from 
time to time, doubt swept over me with its icy 
wings. The disgraceful character of a persecu- 
tor, which at that time was forced upon Switzer- 
land by foreign cabinets, had commenced ; 1 was 
about to be chased from a land which I had learn- 
ed to love as my second country. This book was 
to me a friend, a consolation. This sisterly voice, 
its accents broken by suffering, yet finding 
strength to throw a word of encouragement and 
hope to those “who were yet wandering mid 
storm and darkness,” was sweet to me as is the 
cradle song to the weeping child. Many others 
have felt, many will doubtless feel, all I felt 
then. Travelers themselves through difficult 
paths, they will learn through these “ Letters” to 
what point discouragement and doubt can ex- 
tend, and know how to regain strength and 
hope: . . “and the call of a friendly voice, from 
the height of the next hill, as they commence the 
ascent of the lofty mountain,” will be unto them, 
I doubt not, an encouragement and a consola- 
tion.” 
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For the Independent. 


THE CROTON, THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
CHURCH.—PROPOSALS TO STOP. 


On one of those hot days, such as we always 
have in July, a strange gentleman called at the 
Croton Water oflice and proposed stopping the 
water for a few weeks. He said the Chief Engi- 
neer would need a little recreation ; a good many 
families would be out of town ; it would afford a 
good opportunity to examine the hydrants; and 
besides, there was no reason why the Water 
Commissioners themselves should not have leave 
of absence; and as to the people who remained, 
they used to get along without any Croton at all, 
and certainly they could make the old wells and 
cisterns answer for one month. The Commission- 
ers however were incorrigible ; they assured him 
that summer and winter, day and night, the Croton 
must continue to flow in all its abundance, clear 
and free. 

Leaving the Rotunda abruptly, the stranger 
passed down Nassau-st., and after looking at De- 
latour’s thermometer, called at the office of a daily 
paper. 

After commenting on the weather, he modestly 
suggested the propriety of discontinuing the paper 
for a few weeks. It was well known that edit- 
ors required occasionally to be absent for health 
or recreation; such of their subscribers as pre- 
fered journeying in August rather than June 
would soon be leaving the city * people used to 
get along without any newspapers at all, and 
certainly they would be willing to be without 
while the weather was so hot—and if not they 
might be willing to take some other paper for a 
few weeks, until the publication of their own 
should be resumed. It was all in vain. These 
editors are wise men in their generation. Whether 
it blow high or blow low, and whether there be 
electricity as an exciting cause or not, they have 
sufficient foresight to provide a daily portion for 
all who depend upon them. 

Leaving Wall-st., the stranger, who seemed in- 
tent on such disinterested benevolence, determin- 
ed upon one more effort. Stopping at the nearest 
book-store to consult the “ History of the Church- 
es of New York,” he made out a list of some of 
the most wealthy and influential ones, and find- 
ing that the great proportion of these were loca- 
ted above the Park, he proceeded up Broadway, 
not troubling himself on the present occasion 
with the inquiry whether the immense popula- 
tion of the lower wards stood in less need of 
having theGospel preached unto them than the 
residents of finer streets and broader avenues up 
town. Stopping at various places on his route, 
it seemed that at least one class of persons were 
of his way of thinking. He learned that some 
churches were already closed, while those in au- 
thority were considering the propriety of shutting 
up others during the month of August. It was 
quite unnecessary for him to suggest any argu- 
ments in favor of so doing. Those of whom he in- 
quired intended leaving town, and were ready fur- 
nished with answers to any objections which might 
be offered and which they seemed rather to expect : 
-—It required some effort to find preachers during 
the regular vacation of the pastor; many fami- 
lies would be out of town, and those who would 
remain were mostly of the poorer and less influ- 
ential class ;—the organ might need repairs, the 
choir might be broken up, and the congregation 
not being used to it, could hardly be expected to 
do their own singing ;—they hoped the church 
would be cleaned during their absence, and the 
sexton, having constant occupation during the 
week at this season, would be glad of rest ;—and 
then, here and there, a church would undoubted- 
ly be open, where any persons who felt it to be 
their duty or inclination, not finding any prece- 
dent in Old or New Testament for giving up tem- 
ple worship during the month of August, could 
attend. 

The stranger expressed his fullest concurrence 
in these opinions, and went his way, hoping that 
by taking hold of the matter at an earlier period 


too, | Bext year, even more that was satisfactory might | the 
Q. 


be accomplished. 
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LETTER OF REY. G, W. PERKINS. 


Messrs. Evrrors :—Within a few days I have 
received a letter from a theological student, with 
an earnest request that I would answer the fol- 
lowing questions through The Independent. 
From his note it appears that some of the stu- 
dents have lately been urged to settle in a slave- 
holding State. But this proposal at once raises 
the inquiry as to the relation which the minister 
of the Gospel in that State must sustain to 
Slavery; and my correspondent assures me that 
he expresses the wishes of many that 1 would 
convey to them my views on the matter, 
and that by responding to his inquiries I shall 
assist many in determining the course of action 
respecting Slavery which should be pursued in 
their future labors. Allow me, therefore, to beg 
a place in your columns for the following re- 
marks. G. W. Perkins. 

Meriden, July 25, 1846. 


Question 1st.—“ Should any of us go South 
and organize churches, ought we to admit any 
slaveholders as members? If so, what shall we 
make the test of admission ?” 

Reply.—Properly speaking, neither you nor 
any minister can exercise the power of admitting 
or tejecting members. The church itself is to 
perform that duty as its exclusive prerogative. 
The question then probably relates to the opin- 
ions on the matter which the minister at the 
South should form and promulgate. 

The ground which ministers at the South 
should take is fully set forth in the “ Minority 
Report,” which you have read; and therefore it 
need not be again argued in this letter. The 
main points are these : 

That participation in any system of gross 
wickedness is prima facie evidence of guilt. 

That no person should be admitted to the 
church until that prima facie evidence is met 
by positive evidence in each individual case— 
that such guilt is not chargeable in that case. 

That the burden of dis-proof rests on the per- 
son against whom this prima facie evidence lies. 

That Slavery is a system of atrocious injustice 
and enormity. 

That the slaveholder is presumptively partaker 
in all its atrocity and guilt. 

That, therefore, he is not to be admitted to the 
church until he has fully proven that his indi- 
vidual slaveholding is justifiable and innocent. 

These principles are plain, resting on the plain- 
est dictates of common sense, and universally 
applied in all cases except that of slaveholding. 
In my opinion, every minister at the South ought 
surely to take that ground. 

Question 2.—“ What shall we do if the course 
of action which you recommend is so unlike that 
which expediency would dictate as to subject us 
‘6 @ constant liability of getting our heads bro- 

en!” . 

I am not sure that | understand what you mean 
by “ expediency.” It has two significations. It may 
mean “a course which is on the whole wisest and 
best.” In that sense, the law of God is a mere sys~ 
tem of expediency, and right is mere expediency ; 
for all the requirements of the Divine law are put 
forth because the Infinite mind sees them to be the 
wisest and best possible. Right doing is the 
wisest and best possible course. The law of 
God becomes obligatory because it commands the 
wisest and best possible course. The law of 
expediency, then, and the law of God are synon- 
ymous; and we are to go to the law of right, or 
the law of God, to find out what is expedient ; 
for the Divine mind alone is able to tell us what 
is the wisest and best possible course. In this 
sense, to talk of one course as right and another 
as expedient is sMer nonsense. To call a right 
course inexpedient is to declare that God did not 
know what was the wisest and ‘best possible 
course. 

With this definition of expediency, the course 
marked out in the “ Minority Report,” is expedi- 
ent because it is right. 

But if by “expediency” you mean that con- 
temptible system of make-shifts and evasions— 
that shuffling and time-serving policy which con- 
templates only personal advantage, or tempora- 
ry popularity, or paltry and transient show of 
success, which makes self, and not God, the cen- 
tral point of its reasonings and its actions—then 
indeed the course I recommend is unlike that 
which expediency would dictate. The minister 
who is thinking of such an expediency would be 
more appropriately employed any where else 
than in the pulpit. 

But if you ask, “ May it not be better on the 
whole to deal gently with Slavery at first ‘—ex- 
pecting after a while that the principles of the Gos- 
pel will work out its gradual extirpation *” By no 
means. The experiment has been tried over and 
over again, and always with the same result-— 
the deeper and firmer lodgment of Slavery. The 
missionaries among the Choctaws tried it; 
and at the end of thirty years what do we see ? 
Why, after the Gospel has “ worked” for so long 
a time, and some gentle hints are dropped that it 
is time for the Gospel to begin to show its appro- 
priate work, the Choctaws turn round insolently, 
having learned, not the Gospel, but the charac- 
teristic arrogance of slaveholders, and insult the 
Board which fed them ; and, instead of r 
cing Slavery, intend to renounce the Board. So 
in our Southern States, the Gospel has “ worked” 
two hundred years ; and with what result? Du- 
ring all that time Slavery has been creeping near- 
er and nearer to the altar, has wound itself 
around the pillars of the communion table, seated 
itself in the pulpit, worked out for itself a nest 
within the covers of the Bible, and then proudly 
rears its accursed crest, claiming to be the 
child of Heaven, instead of cowering away be- 
fore the light of Christianity like a base and 
doomed thing. 

So, my young friend, if you go South with the 
purpose of treating Slavery in any other way 
than as asin; of sustaining any other relation 
to it than the open, manly, though Christian-like 
one, of direct and avowed antagonism ; you will 
only put yourself into the folds of an anaconda, 
which will gradually stifle and crush you and 
your manliness and your religion; which will 
engender in the churches you may plant a mon- 
ster brood of other sins, and transform you into 
another of those pitiable spectacles which we are 
compelled to see periodically at the North—a 
man servile and tame before sin at home in the 
South, and swaggering at a safe distance from 
peril in New England. 

By a “broken head” I suppose you allude to 
opposition and danger. Very well; if you are 
not willing to incur the opposition and danger, 
stay away. If God has not given you firmness 
and courage enough to go into a slave State and 
do right, then most assuredly he has not called 
you to go there at all. God is raising up instru- 
ments there to do his work, like the noble-hearted 
Fee; and most faithfully does God fullfil his 
promise to him, in his course of true expediency, 
unswerving adherence to right. 

Question 3.—“If slaveholders come from the 
South and wish to commune with our Northern 
churches, shall we exclude them ail? if so, for 
what reason? if we admit any, on what terms 
should it be done 7” 

The reply to this inquiry must be found in the 
principles laid down in the remarks on Question 
Ist, and more fully argued in the “ Minority Re- 
port.” They are applied in the following reso- 
lution, submitted to the General Association of 
Connecticut at the meeting of 1848, and warmly 
advocated by a large minority : 

“ Resolved, That slaveholding ministers and 
church-members are not invited to sit with us at 
the communion-table, unless some peculiarity in 














ir circumstances renders the ionship to 
their slaves unavoidable and just.” 














T IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Slaveholders visit us with prima facie evidence 
upon them of a voluntary participation in all 
the injustice and atrocity of Slavery. We can- 
not of course enter upon any formal personal 
examination of every stranger who may happen 
to be in our churches when we celebrate the 
Lord's Supper and invite others to partake with 
us. We are accustomed to invite a certain de- 
scribed class of persons. Thus a common form 
of invitation is this: “All persons, members of 
evangelical churches, in good standing, are invi- 
ted to commune with us.” Now there may be 
individuals present not in good standing, not 
members of evangelical thurches ; and they may 
come to the communion table. But our invita- 
tion lays down our principles and views; and 
there is usually conscience and decency enough 
in our hearers to prevent all persons from ap- 
proaching the table except those who are actu- 
ally embraced in the invitation. In such casual 
communion, after the limitation just stated is made 
from the pulpit, we leave each stranger to decide 
for himself, to partake or not. If some wicked 
persons come, no injury is done. 

In iike manner, when slaveholders come from 
the’South, let them hear from our pulpits the in- 
vitation and limitation laid down in the resolu- 
tion: just quoted, and there is very little proba- 
bility that many of them would be found at our 
communion tables. They would probably, “ be- 
ing convicted in their own consciences, go out 
one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto 
the last.” 

I have thus briefly answered your inquiries. I[ 
have omitted much which it was desirable to say. 
God grant that you and your associates may be 
faithful and earnest ministers of Christ—not 
“ ministers of sin”--true-hearted laborers in the 
work of converting the world to righteousness. 

G. W. P. 


MEEKNESS OF THE REDEEMER. 


Extract from Dr. Tholuck's “ Hours of Christian 
Devotion,” Translated for the Independent. 

“‘ How holy stands before every Christian soul 
the image of the meekness of the Redeemer! 
How many waves, raised mountain high by the 
stream of passion in human hearts, has it stilled ! 
how many arms raised in wrath have dropped at 
the sight of it! If any one virtue is universally 
expected of a disciple of the Lord it is meek- 
ness. It passes current, just as humility and 
love, very properly as a Christian virtue. In- 
deed the noble twin-sisters of humility and of 
meekness are but two buds of one stalk—love. 
‘Love,’ says the apostle, ‘is long-suffering and 
kind, consequently it is also humble and meek. 
Meekness has been preached so often, not only 
through the word of the Lord and his apostles, 
but much more still by his actions and passion. 
Is there not a mildness, a sweetness, and conde- 
scension in his whole being, so that even if he 
had not said it we should directly infer what he 
declares : ‘God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemnthe world, but that the world through 
Him might be saved’ And one who will save the 
world can of course come to it in no other girb 
than that of meékness and kindness. 
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BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enoxanp, 20th July, 1849. 

The first charge of the Archbishop of York, 
delivered a short time since, has just been pub- 
lished. Dr. Musgrave was elevated to the Archi- 
episcopal See two years since, on the death of 
Dr. Vernon-Harcourt, who presided over the See 
for forty years, and attained to upwards of four- 
score and ten years of age—living to have great- 
grand-children born in his house. The charge is 
a calm and temperate review of questions aflect- 
ing the interests of the Church and clergy. The 
churches which have been built and enlarged, 
and endowed, in many cases by individuals, and 
the growing disposition thus to devote a portion 
of worldly wealth, were referred to as worthy of 
grateful mention. The education of the poor, 
and its extension, as indispensable to the suc- 
cessful working of “the Church,” is dwelt upon 
at some length. The parliamentary grants are 
viewed as the result of a conviction forced upon 
the legislature “that the State is bound to con- 
tribute to this high purpose.” The desire of 
an active party among the clergy to have the aid 
of the legislature without any conditions, is the 
subject of remark. The Archbishop vindicates 
the conduct of the government—‘ It is impossi- 
ble to expect unconditional aid.” But the right 
reverend prelate hopes and believes, and his un- 
wavering conviction is—“ that the managers of 
schools—in other words, the clergy—will soon 
find themselves in possession generally, of all the 
authority they can desire, and will have the sat- 
isfaction of directing, according to their best 
judgment, the whole education of the children of 
the poor.” 

The hope and belief of the Archbishop is well- 
founded. But with the notorious facts before us, 
that as a whole, the clergy are opposed to a com- 
prehensive education, and that the chief, if not 
the sole end of an educational apparatus in the 
hands of the clergy is, to mold the young into 
a servile and mechanical churchmanship—these 
facts, and the extensive corruption in doctrines 
prevailing, make it a very serious question with 
intalligent Englishmen, whether national inter- 
ests of the most momentous character are not en- 
dangered, and vital principles liable to be over- 
laid, if not destroyed, by “the whole education 
of the children of the poor” being in the hands 
of the clergy. 

The Archbishop advances to the subjects of 
confirmation and catechising : the first effect of a 
better education will, he says, be manifested 
when the young come to be confirmed. Instead 
of levity and apparent indifference of conduct, 
intimating a doubtful fitness, the people will 
come “better prepared and more exactly ac- 
quainted with the nature and stgingency of this 
solemn rite.” 

This is a very delicate allusion to the deplora- 
ble ignorance, the semi-barbarous rudeness, the 
gross licentiousness, which have marked and do 
mark the attendance of crowds upon this so- 
called “solemn rite.” It also expresses thé ex- 
pectation that the schoolmaster will do, what the 
clergyman has failed to accomp’ish or to attempt ; 
and, more than this, it shows a moderate, tempe- 
rate, and somewhat tolerant prelate of the Church 
of England, assuming, as a matter of course, that 
Christians, members of a church, can be made 
truly such by a kind of mechanical process. 

In urging “the ancient and canonical practice 
of catechising,” the Archbishop intimates that 
here the clergyman would be wholly free to use 
his own undisputed discretion. He could supply 
any deficiency of the school without trouble or 
suspicion. 

The charge then touches upon the subjects of 
Rubrical observances—double church services, 
residence and non-residence, curates and their li- 
censes—acts of the Legislature in respect to crim- 
inal clergy (Discipline bill), and then comes to 
questions of a theological character. With re- 
spect to the Lord's Supper, the Archbishop sug- 
gests that three or four times a year is insufficient; 
and he recommends a more frequent adminis- 
tration. 

This brings the Right Rev. prelate to the really 
important and interesting matter of his charge. 








raised, whether the Church of England teaches 


Tt will be remembered that the question has been | ment and support of Ch 











the absolute regeneration of infants in baptism. 
The Bishop of Exeter having refused to induct 
Rev. Mr. Gorham to a living, presented by the 
crown, because he did not hold this absolute 
spiritual regeneration, Mr. Gorham took the case 
into the Court of Archives, where it has been ar- 
gued at great length ; but the embarrassed judge 
has deferred his judgment. This state of things 
gives great importance to the deliverance of the 
Archbishop on the subject. He pronounces de- 
cidedly against the view of the Bishop of Exeter, 
arguing not so much from the terms employed in 
the Office of Baptism as from the known Calvin- 
istic opinions of the Reformers, which were quite 
incompatible with the notion of absolute regene- 
ration in every case. The argument of the Arch- 
bishop runs thus : 


“ As to the effect of adult baptism there is lit- 
tle or no dispute among rational men ; but the 
question of the effects of infant baptism seems 
destined to interminable discussion. It has been 
proved, however, beyond contradiction or doubt, 
that our Reformers, almost without exception, 
both in the reign of King Edward VI and espe- 
cially in the reign of Queen’Elizabeth, held and 
advocated what are now usually called the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Calvin as to election, and pre- 
estination, and final perseverance. Hence they 
taught that spiritual eration in baptism 
could only result in the case of those who had 
been from all eternity elected to everlasting life 
by the free and sovereign grace of God. That 
all the baptized should be spiritually regenerate 
was in their view utterly impossible ; and there- 
fore they could not intend, in the formularies the 
drew up, to require or to express such a belief, 
unless we unfairly attribute to them that shame- 
less effrontery, that gross and scandalous dishon- 
esty, which, to the reproach of our times, has 
been openly avowed by some, that men may 
teach what they do not believe, and that they 
may believe what is contrary to their teaching. 
With the knowledge of this historical fact before 
us, we cannot insist on it as a ruled doctrine of 
our Church that all baptized children are, as 
such, spiritually regenerate: for such was not 
the doctrine of our Reformers themselves, nor is 
such doctrine laid down in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles ; and those very expressions in our baptismal 
service, which have been interpreted in modern 
tumes as exclusively admitting the sense of the 
universal regeneration of infants in baptism, are 
borrowed from a service in which the known 
sentiments of the author will not allow such a 
meaning to be affixed to them.” 


How far this “ historical fact” is to be taken 
as giving “a non-natural sense” to the positive 
statement in the Office of Baptism, made in the 
case of every infant, we do not stop to define. 
This historical argument is pursued further : 


“Tn the Articles which the Reformers drew up 
as the standard of doctrine in our Church, and 
which still retain their po-ition and place among 
us, they stated the doctrine of baptism as, accord- 
ing to their view, they had found it in holy 
Scripture ; and, in a spirit of wisdom and charity 
worthy of all imitation, there they left it, not 
venturing to abridge or to extend the privileges 
of baptism, or to define with greater nicety than 
the Holy Spirit had done the mysterious work- 
ings of Divine grace. In the case of adults they 
have without hesitation confined the benefit, as 
Scripture has done, to the worthy recipient. The 
case of infants they have left, as the holy Scrip- 
tures have left it, to be determined by analog 
fiom that of adults, and consequently have leit 
it open, within certain limits, to different shades 
of view. Let me add, however, that those limits 
clearly exclude the ez ¢ operato doctrine of 
the Church of Rome. ta the baptismal service 
the very phraseology is borrowed from a service 
drawn up by Martin Bucer for the liturgy pub- 
lished in 1543 by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
where the well-known sentiments of Bucer for- 
bid any doubt as to the sense in which the lan- 
guage there adopted was used, and show that the 
words were iutended to express only the feelings 
of hope and charity. That our service is open 
to another mode of in‘crpretation is no doubt un- 
questionable, and pro’ ably it was intended to be 
so by those who drew it up; but we ean hardly 
deny that those who interpret it in the hypothet- 
ical sense approach the nearest to the mind of 
the Reformers. This is the sense in which, as 
many think, over services of our Church are 
drawn up; nor is it easy to persuade then how 
a Book of Common Prayer could be framed in 
any other way. Whatever our own particular 
views may be we must be content, so far as con- 
cerns our judgment of the doctrine laid down by 
the Church,.to leave the question open, as the 
Reformers left it; and with the different notions 
we, justly and honestly [ hope, may entertain of 
the divine method of procedure in the work of 
redemption, we are at liberty to judge diversely 
of the operation of the sacrament in the case 
of infant recipients ; taking especial care lest, 
in our dread of carrying too far the free electing 
grace of God, we carry beyond just and Scrip- 
tural limits the efficacy of the grace of the sacra- 
ment.” 


The high views of sacramental efficacy pro- 
mulged of late years have been accompanied by 
representations of the heinous if not unpardon- 
able nature of sin after baptism. To this the 
Archbishop refers, and sweeps the error away 
by a plain statement of Scriptural truth, citing 
several of those conclusive and consoling passa- 
ges which are so adapted to sustain and reassure 
the mind burthened and desponding under a sense 
of sin. 

The extracts given above will affectingly ex- 
hibit the cloudiness and uncertainty which pre- 
vail in the Church of England as it respects doc- 
trines of a fundamental character, and principles 
which involve the vitality of Christianity, In 
this charge, which pronounces against a serious 
error, we see that same error in an incipient 
state. The Archbishop settles beyond dispute 
the question, How may sin after baptism be par- 
doned* He refers to the Word and to the Tes- 
timony, and points to the sacrifice and mediation 
of Christ. But the question, How are Christians 
made of the fallen children of men? what is re- 
generation * what its instrament*—though as 
plainly taught in the Scripture—he cannot solve! 
The system in which he is involved, and the Of- 
fice of Baptism itself, will not permit the resort 
to Scripture. Hence the attempt to interpret 
certain absolute statements by a reference to the 
opinions of those who made them, and this in 
opposition to others who would give the same 
statements an opposite and contradictory “ sense,” 
and support themselves by the general tenor of 
the prayer-book. 

The simple recognition of the Scriptural truth 
that itis the Word of God, His Truth, which 
both regenerates and sanctifies the soul, and 
which is Spirit and Life, strikes at the root of rit- 
ualism, This doctrine, so plainly taught, so con- 
sistent with fact, so entirely in harmony with 
man’s mental and moral constitution, would seem 
of itself to settle the question beyond dispute. 
And yet the question is the subject of intermin- 
able discussion, and remains unsettled by the 
clergy, though involving nothing less than the 
import of Revelation and the Divine arrange- 
ments for the salvation of men! 

It is pleasant to be able to quote from the con- 
cluding portion of the charge the following 
practical observations on Christian duty. They 
are made with special reference to church socie- 
ties, whose interests the Archbishop recommends 
to his clergy : 

“It seems marvelous how any one who calls 


himself a Christian, and professes to belong to 
the fairest and purest branch of Christ's holy 
Catholic Church—if he has any confidence in 
his faith and sets any value on the privil to 
which by the grace of God he hath been called— 
it is marvelous, I say, beyond all expression, 
how such an one can sit down in selfish indiffer- 
ence to the duty of spreading the knowledge of 
Gospel truth, whether among our own helpless 








countrymen abroad or among the dark and be- 
nighted nations of the heathen world. Surely it 
can only be needftl to bring intelligibly and ear- 
nestly before the people the necessities and obli- 
gations of the case and they must be felt and an- 
swered: and the cause of inissions, which is the 
cause of Christ and of His Church, would com- 
mend itself to theuniversal favor and encourage- 
archmen.” m 
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For the Independent. 


THE AZORES, OR WESTERN ISLANDS. 
BY L. D. JOHNSON, SURGEON'S STEWARD ON BOARD 
THE U. S. SHIP ERIE. 


The Islands—Harbor of Fayal—Young Men of 
Fayal—Store-Ship Erie—Colporteur wanted— 
English Clergyman at Madeira— The Priests of 
Fayal—Character of the Inhabitants. 
HoMEWARD BOUND, UNDeR sari, June 12, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprrors : —Having passed several 
days at Fayal, both on our way to Italy and on 
our return, | became interested in the history 
and moral condition of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, and would avail myself of the columns of 
The Independent in laying such an account of them 
as a limited oppertunity would allow me to col- 
lect, before the American public. 

The Azores are nine in number, and are situ- 
ated near the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, ex- 
tending from latitude 37° to 39° North, and from 
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center of the ocean, these islands appear to be 
thrown up here (it is believed by volcanic erup- 
tions) as a city of refuge for the distressed mari- 
ner, and making a kinil of refreshment house jor 
those who “do business on the great waters.” 
After having sailed more than two thousand 
miles from home, and having had in hard weather 
some experience of the dangers of the seas, to be 
met here with some kind-hearted messenger of 
Christ, offering them (and there are thousands 
who come into Fayal in the course of the year, 
either going to or from home) some good coun- 
sel, or a Bible or tract, it would be taking them 
by surprise in the midst of the ocean, and at a 
time when it would be received with a very dif- 
ferent spirit than if they were to be offered the 
same favors in our harbors, or on our wharves 
I often had conversation with those who 
came with us about their feelings on the Sab- 
bath, wandering round. as they were, like sheep 
without a shepherd. They had no motive to go 





25° to 31° West longitude. They are ubout an 
equal distance from Europe, Africa, and the West 
Indies, and will ever form a kind of half-way 
house to mariners, so long as commercial inter- 
course is kept up between the nations. 

Their names are, St. Michael, St. Mary, Ter- 
ceira, St. George, Gracioca, Fayal, Pico, Floris, 
and Corvo. St, Michael is the largest of the 
group, and Floris and Corvo are the smallest. 
But Fayal, on account of its convenient land- 
locked harbor, has the greatest relative impor- 
tance. Here ships of all sizes can come in to 
make repairs, and to obtain water, fruits, and 
other fresh provisions. A steamboat touches 
here once a month, bound either for England or 
the West Indies. Our whale-ships, which go 
round the Horn, generally call here, both when 
going to the Pacific and on their return; and 
there is no season, except in mid-winter, but what 
there are more or less American, English, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish vessels in the harbor of Fay- 
al. The number of our own seamen who are left 
here by whalers and merchantmen every year 
ought to make Fayal a place deserving the con- 
sideration of those who have an eye to the moral 
improvement of our race. 

Young men who leave the country and come 
to our cities for employment, and take board 
while they are looking round for business, often 
find themselves, ere they are aware, in debt to 
the landlord. They become discouraged and ship 
to go a whaling voyage for the sake of the ad- 
vance-money, which they need to pay their bills. 
By the time they reach Fayal, a distance of more 
than two thousand miles, they will have faced 
many a gale, in which they reel to and fro like a 
drunken man, and are at their wits-end. Often 
distressed with hard usage, and becoming tired 
of hard bread and salt beef, they look forward 
with a horrid dread to a two or three years’ cruise 
for whale, and frequently getting ashore at Fay- 
al, they run away from the ship. This they do 
by escaping from the tower, when they manage 
to live among the islanders until the vessel sails. 
Then they come into town again and throw them- 
selves upon the Consul’s hands, who allows them 
twelve cents a day until he has a chance to send 
them home. 
ships and merchant vessels, as invalids. 


recover or die. 


chance to ship for home, in some vessel that 
might need their services and be willing to pay 
them wages. 


ciscan monk, who read prayers over him when 
dying, I should like to give some account hereaf- 


U. S. ship Jamestown, and at Genoa shipped on 


ship again, on his way home. 


solved to trya voyage atwhaling. He was neve) 


horn” among the old “ Salts,” and finding what he 
regarded as unrelenting cruelty among the officers, 
he resolved to escape from the ship. This he did 
on the island of Pico, near Fayal. After parting 
with everything he could spare, even to the ring 
on his finger, for food, he almost starved to death 
among the inhospitable natives. He at length 
reached Fayal, where he was provided for by the 
Consul until he come aboard our ship last Octo- 
ber. Again, owing to the cruel treament of the 
mate of the ship in which he shipped at Genoa, 
he fell sick at Fayal, and came home with us as 
an invalid. He is a welcome passenger in our 
ship again, as both officers and men are glad to 
keep him employedein repairing their clothes, 
preparatory to their arrival in New York. But 
W. —-— is resolved to return to some quiet 
village in his father’s neighborhood, and there 
advise all who have a trade like himself not to 
leave their business to go to sea, nor leave a 
good chance in the country to seek empioyment 
in the city. 

| have given these particulars for the purpose 
showing what kind of young men are every day 
to be met with at Fayal. The American Consul 
gives them their twelve cents a day, on which 
they manage to live, some in miserable boarding- 
houses, where the living consists of bread, fruits, 
eggs and their cheap native wine—others wander 
out on the island where they can get more for 
their money. But not understanding the lan- 
guage, and often loathing the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, they look towards their homes 
in the States from which they ate separated by 
more than two thousand miles of ocean with 
longing eyes and a sad heart. 
Of the twelve young men received on board our 
ship, there did not appear to be one but what 
was from the country. They did not appear to 
be vicious, but well disposed. They were particu- 
lar, like many of our country young men in New 
England, to read the Scriptures and other good 
books and tracts which I was able to distribute 
among them, especially on the Sabbath. From 
all I could learn from them, and from al! | could 
learn by my own observations when ashore, the 
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manded, than at Fayal. Located almost in the 


Others are left here, both by whale- 
Being 
unable to do duty on board, they are left here to 
It was in this condition that we 
found more than fifty seamen on the Consul’s 
hands when we were outward bound, nearly a 
year ago. Ours being a U.S. store ship, the 
Captain consented to take twelve of them on 
board, to work their passage to Madeira, Cape de 
Verds, or Gibraltar, for the purpose of finding a 


Some of them continued with us 
until reaching the Gulf of Spezia in Italy, where 
one of them died. Of the manner of this young 
man’s death, and the attendance of an old Fran- 


ter. Four of these passengers went on board the 


board a merchantman bound for America. They 
went to Palermo, loaded with fruits, and leaving 
the Mediterranean they were overtaken with a 
most distressing gale, about seven hundred miles 
west of the Azores, in which they lost one of 
their masts, and were left almost a complete 
wreck, But the wind being favorable for them 
to return they managed to get back to Fayal, 
where we found them when we arrived from Gib- 
raltar on our homeward voyage. One of them 
obtained his discharge and was on the Consul’s 
hands, as an invalid. Being unable to do duty as 
a sailor, he was to be sent home at the expense of 
the Government, and was received on board our 


This young man’s cruise at sea is the history 
of hundreds. The son of pious and respectable 
parents in Franklin county, Mass., he served his 
time at a trade, and became master of his business 
asa tailor. He then left his native hills and quiet 
town, his church and Sabbath-school, and went to 
Boston, like hundreds of other young men from 
the country, to seek employment. Not succeeding 
according to his expectations and becoming dis- 
couraged, he felt ashamed to return at the expense 
of his friends, and urged on by his landlord, he re- 


out of sight of land before, and being a “ green- 


to chureh, especially if they were not Catholics, 

as they could not understand a word of the lan- 

guage in which the priest might discourse, after 

he had gone through with unedifying ceremonies 

of the service. » My inquiries only confirmed my 

own opinion, that if tli¢re was a Protestant 

teacher on the island who might have a place of 

worship, and rooms where he could be met with, 

the wanderers would be sure to gather around 

him to seek his counsel and aid in this land of 

strangers, with minds softened by adversity—es- 

pecially if the colporteur were endowed with 

those qualities which would enable him to act 

the part of a friend. 

The American Consul at Fayal is a gentleman. 

He is hospitable, generous, humane. Be bas 
been a benefactor to the islanders, while at the 

same time he has made himself rich. He is from 
Boston. In his religious opinions he is a Unita- 
rian, He follows the custom of the Catholic 
Church in conducting worship only on Sabbath 
morning. This he does in his own house by 

reading a sermon, &c. The afternoon at Fayal, 

and at all the other Catholic countries 1 have 
visited, is devoted to small trade and amusemeiits. 
There is an English boarding-house in Payal, 
where our naval officers and those of other ves- 
sels generally stop. The lady is from England , 
her husband isa native of the island. He can 
speak English, and is also very much of a gen- 
tleman. Instructed by his lady, he now disbe- 
lieves in the infallibility of the Catholic Church, 
and rejects many of its usages, although he is 
not a public seceder. He was. required to pay a 
ludicrous and rather troublesome penance for 
marrying a Protestant. But it is now all got 
along with, and he lives in the quiet enjoyment 
of his interesting family. Mrs. %., his lady, 
also reads a sermon and prayers with her family 
every Sabbath morning. A vessel containing 
emigrants for California put into Fayal, and a 
large number who took lodgings at this boarding- 
house retired to an upper room on the Sabbath, 
and conducted Divine service. Mrs. 8. informed 
me that it was the most interesting Sabbath she 
ever spent in Fayal.. She is not only a Protest- 
ant, but a receiver of the evangelical faith. 
There are not half a dozen families on the island 
who speak English; but I think the consuls, 
both English and American, and the other fami- 
lies, would second the eflorts of a colporteur, or 
seaman’s preacher. While it might be the lead- 
ing object of such a laborer to visit our ships 
which enter the harbor, and to do good on the 
Sabbath day in the town by stated meetings fo: 
our wandering seamen, he might also introduce 
perhaps, to some extent, the Scriptures in the 
Portuguese language afnong the islanders, ‘This 
would be, in my opinion, a far more promising 
field of usefulness than Rev. Mr. Hastings has 
occupied at Marseilles. 

The Azores were settled in the early part of 
the 15th century by the Portuguese, and have 
always been, like Madeira, the Canaries, and 
Cape de Verds, exclusively Roman Catholic in 
their religion. But since a treaty between Eng- 
land and Portugal has guaranteed to British sub- 
jects residing in these islands the right to wor- 
ship God according to their own convictions of 
duty, the English have built a church at Madei- 
ra, also the Seotch Presbyterians, in which they 
can teach the Protestant faith unmolested. But 
the intolerant priests, who receive no small part 
of their income for saying mass both for the liv- 
ing and the dead, feel that it is their right to keep 
an eye on these Protestant intruders, to see that 
they do not make any effort to convert the native 
inhabitants of the islands. The English rector 
at Madeira informed me that Dr. Kalley’s benev- 
olent labors were greatly respecied, until the 
priests detected a falling off in the number of 
those who used to employ them for saying mass 
He said that Dr. Kalley raised the storm which 
drove him from the island, not for establishing 
schools, nor for doing good among the Presbyte- 
rian residents, but for drawing away the Portu- 
guese islanders from the Catholic faith, This 
gentleman is a Puseyite, and confines his labors 
exclusively to the Engiish residents on the 
island. But no Protestant church has ever been 
built at Fayal, and no effort has ever been made, 
as I could learn, to throw Protestant light into 
the midst of the moral darkness which covers 
the Azores. Although our Consul is greatly re- 
spected by the Azoreans, as his father was be- 
fore him, who held the consulate for the Western 
{slands for nearly forty years, yet consuls rarely 
go abroad as missionaries. If they are good to 
the poor, and labor to introduce improvements 
which are a pecuniary benefit to the people, it is 
as far as | have known any one of them to go in 
the way of making themselves usefu). To im- 
part moral instruction is not their business, es- 
pecially beyond their own family circles. 

As to the priests at Fayal, they are illiterate, 
ignorant of the Scriptures, and many of them prof- 
ligate in their habits. All this f learned on the 
best authority. Priests-—yes, priests, who are 
almost every day administering at their altars 
and attending to the confessionals—have not a 
copy of the Scriptures in their houses in any 
language. If ever they have read the Bible it 
was in the Latin language in their preparatory 
studies, and which they left behind them at their 
schools. They have schools in which they 
learn Latin by rote, in which language they wil! 
recite prayers without understanding what they 
repeat. 

One fact came to my knowledge. A priest 
lives near by the English boarding-house, whom 
the landlady regards as among the most moral 
and regular as to his habits of any of his profes- 
sion in Fayal. This priest and our Jandiord 
were discoursing one day about some saint whom 
the Azoreans adore, and the priest insisted on the 
fact that certain duties were enjoined by Jesus 
Christ respecting this saint. But the landlord, 
who, since his marriage, has carefully read the 
Bible, denied that there was anything in the New 
Testament about the said saint. In the course of 
this conversation the priest acknowledged that 
he had no Bible of any kind. Our landlord pro- 
posed to lend him one, and actually sentit to him 
with the liberty to keep it until he had read it 
through. But the Testament came back in a few 
days. Some oi the priests cannot read Latir, 
but have a way, not only here but in many other 
places I visited, of learning to say the Latin part 
of their services by role, as parrots Jearn to talk. 
Thus it is that an old woman at Mahon, who 
could not read, would repeat her Pater Nosters iv 
Latin equal to any of the priests. Uneducated 


opinion is forced upon me that there is hardly | nuns do the same at the convents. 
another spot on earth where a judicious and tru- 
ly pious colporteur or seamen’s preacher could | their vows of celibacy and have mistresses is 
do more good, or where his labors are more de- | not attempted to be concealed! How much can 


That many of the priests of Fayal break 





be done by such priests to introduce the light of 
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the Gospel judge ye. But! am under the impres- 
sion that there never could be raised at Faya! 
such a cruel persecution as has been experienced 


at Madeira. 


There is less wealth and less intelligence at 
Fayal than at Madeira, and less bustling activity. 
There is no printing-office at Fayal, and only one 
in all the Azores. This is located at St. Mi- 
chael’s. They have very few books. All they 
Their schools are few. 
At Fayal there are only two free schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, among about 8,000 inhab- 
itants. The people can live without much labor, 
and as they have little motive, under the stinted 
policy of the Portuguese government, they have 
very little inclination to cultivate the soil. Be- 
sides their heavy taxes, which they are obliged 
to pay the government, a great many of them are 


have come from Lisbon. 


tenants, living on “entailed estates.” Afte 


doing all they will, there is but a poor reward 


left for the laborer. 


The people of Fayal appeared to me to havea 
depressed appearance, as if they had not much 
to hope for or much self-respect. They know 
nothing about liberty or self-government. They 
are decidedly opposed to improvement or inno- 
vations upon the usages of their ancestors. 


Take one fact. The cart wheels are made fas 


to the end of the axletrees, so that instead of the 


wheels turning on the ends as in our country 


the axletree turns with the wheels. on which the 
cart body is made to stay by stout pins, which 


extend down, against which the axletree turns. 
Mr. D., our consul, sent to Boston and obtained 
a cart, to show them haw much easier the wheels 
could be made to turn on the end of the axletree, 
and with how much less noise—for when one of 
their loaded carts move, such a squeaking and 
screeching is heard as to produce a distressing 
Sensation. But the natives could not be recon- 
ciled to make the change, and the screeching carts 
continue as ever to annoy the streets of Fayal. 

The climate is mild and healthy, the air bland 
and salubrious. The productions are corn, wheat, 
fruits, such as oranges, figs, lemons, apples, ba- 
nanas and potatoes, and all other garden sauce, 
with fragrant flowers in great abundance. And 
with the Gospel of Christ anda good government 
it seems as if they might be the happiest people 
in the world. 


Che Independent. 














The great thing in Christianity is the fact of 
the incarnation. By this we mean not merely 
the miraculous birth of Christ, but rather the 
comprehensive fact of a Divine Person, the very 
fullness and brightness of the Godhead, coming 
into our human world, in human nature, for the 
work of human redemption. The story of the in- 
carnation—the entire history of “‘ Jesus the Christ, 
the Son of God. in whose person God is manifest 
in the flesh”—is the central and essential thing 
in the Gospel. This is what apostles preached, 
and left on record. It is on this that the faith of 
the redeemed and sanctified has always rested,— 
the revealed “mystery” which is the life and 
spring of godliness, “God manifest in the flesh.” 
In the history of Jesus Christ, as unfolded and 
recorded by inspiration, we see God himself be- 
coming human—taking upon himself our nature 
with its infirmities and sorrows—born, living, 
acting, suffering, struggling, dying as a man—and 
all in the work of man’s redemption. 

Let us then take*this great fact into ourminds, 
that we may realize what light streams from it 
throughout the whole sphere of human thought 
and contemplation. Let us take our place by the 
incarnate Son of God, companying with him from 
his cradle in the manger along the marvellous 
journey of his humiliations, his toils, his conflicts 
with evil; let us stand by his cross, upon that 
quaking earth, and under that darkened sky ; let 
us look into his grave, and “see where the Lord 
lay ;” let us stand among those who were the 
Witnesses of his resurrection; let us go up in 
thought above the height on which he was trans- 
figured, and stand before him in the glory of his 
Mediatorial dominion as head over all things to 
the Church, and as dispensing repentance and 
the forgiveness of sins ; and thus let us see what 
views we get from such a position. 

The Gospel is a history. It is the story of the 
incarnation. In the light of that great compre- 
hensive fact, what views do we get of the origin- 
al dignity and capabilities of human nature—of 
what man is as God made him, and of what he is 
to become, if the end for which he was created is 
accomplished? What views do we get of the 
rain into which man has fallen by his apostasy 
from God—a ruin requiring such an interposi- 
tion? What views does this great history give 
us of the paramount importance of moral dis- 
tinctions, as measured by God’s law—of sin, as 
the greatest of all evils; for it was to save men 
from sin that Christ became incarnate. What 
views does this story give us—what impressions 
does it stamp upon us—of God's character and 
government? What knowledge of his will, his 
feelings, his affections, his desires and aversions, 
is thus breathed into our souls? And as we see 
Christ the beginning and the end of all providence, 
Christ the light and the unity of all history, what 
views do we get of the work which God is car- 
rying on in the world for the world’s renovation ! 
Putting our minds into this position, and dwell- 
ing in our thoughts on these inquiries, it is not 
difficult for us to image to ourselves, and in some 
fashion to define to our own minds, that view of 
things which the believer gets when he stands by 
the cross, and surveys himself and the world, 
duty and God, time and eternity, in the light of 
the knowledge of Christ. 

Thus it is that “ if any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature.” Ii these views—these impres- 
sions from the great fact of a Divine incarnation 
—take possession of a man’s mind, and become 
incorporated with all his habits of thought and 
emotion, “old things” in that man “ pass away, 
and all things become new.” The love of Christ 
constrains hie. Beholding in Christ as in a 
glass the glory of God, he is inspired with new 
thoughts, and becomes conscious of new sympa- 
thies and affections, and thus he is changed into 
the same image from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

Thus too wherever the Gospel, as the story of 
the incarnation of God the Redeemer, obtains 
currency and credit among men, these same ef- 
fects may be traced, tending to the transforma- 
tion of society. The story of “God manifest in 
the flesh”—the story of him who “came into the 
world to save sinners,’ and who “ bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree”-—that story, receiv- 
ed as true, and obtaining its place among the 
realities of human history, subdues the wild bar- 
barian and makes him sit at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and in his right mind; it reforms and 
raises the debased, and fills them with aspirations 
of which they were before incapable ; it quick- 
ens the darkened and sluggish mind into some 
new intellectual life; it touches with a secret 
force all the springs of legitimate human affec- 
tion and activity; it cheers with genial light and 
warmth the icy hut of the Greenlander ; and 
teaches to the Hottentot and the Caffre the first 
lessons of industry and comfort ; it changes by 
degrees the very face of nature, till the wilder- 
ness and solitary place are glad, and the desert 
blossoms like the rose. 

Here lies the secret of the power of Christian- 
ity, not only upon individuals but upon the wel- 
fare of communities and nations. The power of 
the Christian religion is not in its precepts and 


soul and to transform communities and nations, 
is in the great fact of which the Gospel is the 
proclamation and the record—the fact of God 
manifest in the flesh, for the world’s redemption. 
Christian theology, both Biblical and metaphys- 
ical, is only the statement and exposition of the 
principles and abstract truths which this great 
fact involves. The principles and propositions 
of theology have their power, not in the abstract 
4s anatomized and presented in the forms of 
science, but in the concrete as they are embodied 
in the story of the Gospel—the history of the 
birth, life, death, victory and dominion of the Son 
of God. However Christianity may be obscured 
by deforming dogmas of man’s wisdom, or cor- 
rupted by admixtures of superstition, so long as 
that great fact of.the incarnation remains uncon- 
tradicted and unforgotten, so long something of 
r}the Gospel remains. When this great fact is 
gone-—when men no longer say in truth, “I be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of the 
world”—the Gospel itself is gone. 


CHANCE-THOUGHTS, 


Every earnest student or writer is familiar with 

the fact that his best thoughts are often those 
,| Which come as we say by chance; not being 
reached by any processes of analysis or argu- 
mentation, but floating into the mind like singing 
birds alighting upon a tree. There is a vitality 
and fresfiness in such thoughts, and a beautiful 
power, that there is in noothers. They animate 
and delight the soul as others do not. They are 
often suggestive of other, innumerable truths. 
They warble notes, that let us into systems of 
which we had not known before. They drop 
pebbles of gold, which show whole mines imbed- 
ded near us. He that is wise will preserve such 
thoughts ; fastening them if he can on the in- 
stant of their apparition, in some choice corner 
of his ready hand-book, and as nearly as possi- 
ble in the living dress in which they come. He 
that is coop will utter such thoughts; that they 
may be to others as quickening as to himself ; 
that they may suggest to others as many 
thoughts, and make their hearts as musical with 
their voices. 
We write this, confitemur, with an eye upon 
three or four rich treasuries of such thoughts, 
which as being of right universal and not personal 
we are at liberty to covet : and we hope that any 
of our numerous friends into whose quickened 
souls such shall descend, “like free children of 
God, crying ‘here we are,” will entrust them to 
us for utterance to the world. The columns of a 
free-spirited Journal are an appropriate bough for 
them to swing upon, and sing as they list. We 
will thankfully do the best for them, that is with- 
in the compass of paper and types. 


HISTORICAL PRELACY. 


The historical argument rightly interpreted, is 
always conclusive. ‘An argument, some one 
has said, ‘may always be met by an opposite 
argument; but a fact can never be broken by a 
contrary fact.’ The history of a system, when 
fully investigated, establishes its character. This 
is in truth but a single application of the univer- 
sal principle affirmed by our Saviour: By their 
fruits ye shall know them, 

It may be safely said that there is no religious 
system which urges such lofty claims on the re- 
gard of men, which challenges for itself such 
reverence, for its intrinsic excellence and its fit- 
ness to benefit the race, as does the system styled 
Catholic by its friends and adherents; the sys- 
tem of Prelacy, in its higher development. Ii 
holds to the special presence of Christ, as a 
Spiritual Power and Life, in the Apostles and in 
all their successors. His mission was, according 
to it, to introduce into the world the Life of God. 
lost in the Fall; to incorporate this with the life 
and nature of man, and thus to rectify the de- 
pravity of that nature—to remove man’s iguo- | 
rance and dispel his guilt, and make him in tiuth 
a son of God. This Life, thus communicated 
originally to the apostles, and after them to their 
successors, is transmitted by them to others 
through the sacraments, in which Christ is spe- 
cially and physically present; and of it all be- 
come partakers, who by the reception of these 
sacraments become members of His Body. They 
receive in their souls, by the energy of God act- 
ing in inseparable connection with these means 
appointed by Himself, His Spirit and Life. Grace 
restores in them what Sin had ruined. They are 
thenceforth the heirs of God; the very members 
incorporate of Christ; with the new Jerusalem 
before them, and the myriads of the angels for 
their guardians and friends. The unity of the 
Faith throughout the Church, the perfect sancti 
fication of all its members, are claimed to be se- 
cured on this system as they are not conceivably 
on any other; the goodness and love of God to 
be manifested by it, and the work of the Saviour 
to be shown in its grandeur. 

The system has many attractive features. It 
is by no means so vulnerable to assault as some 
have supposed. With the modifications and ex- 
planations urged by its advocates, and which we 
cannot in justice refuse to accept, it would be 
lifficult perhaps to convict them of any defect in 
logical consistency, or of any want of reverence 
for the Scriptures. And it is not to be wondered 
ut that minds of a high and spiritual order, 
minds infinitely above being moved by the fool- 
ishness of robes and surplices and chanted re- 
sponses, minds that stand among the noblest of 
their kind—should be captivated by it. But it is 
MARVELLovus that they do not see how clearly, 
certainly, indubitably the stream of History sets 
down against their system, and breaks it into 
fragments, It has had ages in which to realize 
itself; and what have been its fruits? That in- 
dividual Christians have lived under its influence, 
must gladly be admitted ; Christians, the charac- 
ter of some of whom has been of the highest 
and most symmetric beauty that history recalls. 
But what have been its results on the great scale? 
in the career of ages, and of nations? Not uni- 
ty; not sanctity; not even perceptible elevation 
of men, in morals, or intelligence, or thrift and 
industry, or in social happiness. Jesuitism has 
been one of its fruits. The ambition and arro- 
gance, the rapacity and superstition, the incestu- 
ous and insatiable lust, the greed and gluttony 
and blood-thirsty rage of successive occupants of 
the Papal chair, have been part of its fruits. At 
least they have lived under it, and have not been 
prevented by it. Italian treachery, and Irish dis- 
honesty; the want of any religious principle 
among the educated circles in France ; the fierce 
bigotry and fearful proclivity to crime of the 
Spanish populace—these, have been its fruits. 
The very body which it now contemplates as 
The Church, is split and rent asunder by mutual 
and reciprocated anathemas ; and each of its por- 
tions, instead of opening its arms to embrace the 
others, bristles toward them all like a fortress of 
stone bearing loaded artillery. Surely this is not 
the realization we should expect, if the theory 
were a true one! Surely, if God's Life had 
been communicated to al] these souls, in insepar- 
able connection with the sacraments of the 
Church, something better than this must have 
been the result! Surely, the system itself must 
be unfounded ; and beautiful as it may seem to 
the contemplative mind, and even grand and ven- 
erable as it may appear in its historical manifes- 
tation, to him who has trained himself so to re- 
gard it—its recorded results are an answer to it, 
decisive and irresistible. The leaves of this tree 
have not been for the healing of the nations. 
Men do not gather such fruit of vines which God 
hath planted. The entire doctrine of establish- 
ed sacramental efficacy, on which this system 
hinges and which discriminates it from ours, 
must be founded in error ; and nothing but per- 


ethics merely, for those precepts are not the Gos-} sonal faith in the Saviour can brihg to the soul 


and when separated from the Gospel, they 
= no more efficacy on the human mind than 


any other system of morality. Nor is the power 


of Christianity to be found in its institutions in- 


Divine renewal. 

We have been led to these thoughts by read- 
ing a late number of the Christian Remembrancer 
—the organ of the “Catholic” party in the An- 


: | gli ion. The t and profound 
dent of the facts on which they are found-} glican communion e elegan profoun 
sagan is the efficacy of any Christian in-| scholarship of some of its writers, their genial 


stitution, when it ceases to testify of that Christ 


and hearty style, their elevated tone of spiritual 


whose life is recorded in those four narratives | and Chrisiian feeling, might well fascinate almost 


“which are called--not accidentally, nor nares 
ge eee Py “ ; er 
significance—- the Gospels ?” The power of the 


Gospel to quicken and renovate the indivi 


any mind, before which the demonstration of 
racts did not rear itself up as a bulwark of 








ECCLESIASTICAL FOURTERISM. 
lt ; 


A writer in the Christian Observer, whose es- 
says on “ Efficiency in the American Presbyte- 
rian Church” have reached their 5th number, 
thinks that “the directness with which ministers 
are thrown upon the people for support, making 
them appear beneficiaries, instead of dutiful la- 
borers worthy of their hire, and tending to in- 
terference with manliness of character,” is the 
great evil that belongs to “the existent voluntary 
system,” and which must be corrected if we 
would “increase the vigor of the Church.” He 
says that “the Presbytery was originally intend- 
ed to give representative or re ublican energy 
and guardianship to the Church,” but it was first 
used “among establishments” where these diffi- 
culties did not exist, and “it is evident that it 
cannot remedy” these “evils of our American or- 
ganization,” because “ only to a very limited ex- 
tent can it affect the directness of ministerial 
connection with the people.” Endowments and 
close corporations do not work well in this 
country. He thinks the Free Church of Scot- 
land has solved the problem, by its “General 
Sustentation Fund,” to which all who are con- 
nected with the Kirk systematically contribute, 
and from which every minister's salary is paid 
according to a settled scale. “Its advantages 
are, that it breaks up the contracted, congrega- 
tional spirit, and leads Christians in the Church 
to look upon it [the Church] as one,” and that 
“it creates the indirect relation of the clergy to 
the people, which prevents the evils belonging 
to our American Church.” “Tt brings together 
the laity and the clergy in conducting its 
schemes, so that there is ample security against 
ministerial encroachments, and a degree of ener- 
gy infused into all ecclesiastical movements, 
next to irresistible.” 

We have few remarks to make on this subject. 
If our Presbyterian brethren of the New School 
find the “congregational spirit” yet remaining 
among them such an obstacle to their prosperity, 
the better way is to get rid of it by quietly ad- 
vising those members who are affected with the 
“congregational spirit” not to remain where they 
are not wanted, but to return to the faith and or- 
der of their fathers. This will doubtless be a 
great relief, and perhaps benefit both parties. 

As to the “ Sustentation” project, according to 
our understanding of the scheme of the Free 
Church of Scotland, they have formed a very 
large “endowment” or permanent fund, which 
cannot fail in the end to produce all the evils 
that have attended permanent church funds in 
this country. By making the whole organiza- 
tion unite in one fund, the evil will perhaps be 
longer in showing itself, but be more deadly and 
difficult of removal. We do not believe any 
large portion of the people of this country can be 
induced to establish a “Sustentation Fund” for 
the support of the clergy, with the plain avowal 
here made, that the object is to get rid of the 
“ direct relation” of the pastor to the people. 

Nor can we see how people are to become 
trained to regard The Church of Christ as One, 
by a habit of concentrating their benefactions up- 
on a certain congeries of fifteen hundred particu- 
lar churches—which is called ‘The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States’—being less than 
one-tenth of the numberof particular churches in 
this country alone. 

The capital objection against Fourierism, that 
it destroys the motive to individual effort, is as ap- 
plicable to this Communism of Churches as to any 
other method of carrying out the principles which 
take away a man’s property in the ingenuity of 
his own mind and the energy of his own will. 
The remedy, moreover, will not reach, but ag- 
gravate the evil. The experience of all the Con- 
gregational churches will bear us out in the 
opinion that there are no ministers so independ- 
ent, so bold, so faithful, so little influenced by 
ihe fear of man, so free from the general charac- 
teristic of servility, as those who are both chosen 
and supported directly by the free act of the peo- 
ple to whom they minister. 
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BISHOP CHASE AND ):0F. KINGSL BY. 


If any of our readers a= wicke! enough to re- 
lish te absolute demoliti... of certain ex cathedra 
statements of the Presiding Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, they will find themselves gratified in 
the number of the New Englander for the pres- 
ent month. The gentleman w'iose name we 
have connected above with the Bishop's, and 
whose reputation as a dissector of incorrect state- 
ments in chronology or in literature could hardly 
be increased, after a review of some six pages’ 
length, has left absolutely nothing of the vener- 
able prelate’s “ facts,” and nothing of himself ex- 
cept the robes. It certainly seems to us to argue 
great hardness of heart, as well as great irreve- 
rence, so quietly and carefully and with such 
unrelenting persistence to take to pieces a Digni- 
tary of the Church, a Right Reverend Father in 
God, who has had such magnetic virtue trans- 
mitted to him from the apostles. But we are 
bound to say that the temptation to do it in the 
case before us, to a man of Prof. Kingsley’s ac- 
curacy, must have been well-nigh irresistible ; 
and furthermore that the exquisite skill with 
which the operation is accomplished, is almost 
enough to make up for its barbarity. Bishop 
Chase himself, on the principles of benevolence, 
ought to be willing to be tormented in the same 
way at least once a year, when so many are to 
be gratified with the rare felicity of the infliction. 


SHADE-TREES. 


Why are they not of course and everywhere 
planted at once, amid all fields, along all road- 
sides? We could not but ask ourselves this 
question when standing the other day upon the 
summit of the observatory, a mile or two north 
of Newport, which constitutes so conspicuous an 
object as one sails down the beautiful Narragan- 
sett Bay. From its high point the eye embraces 
in its range of vision not Newport only, but al- 
most the entire Island on which it stands; the 
Bay at the side, the Fort in the distance, and the 
Ocean stretching away to the far-off horizon. 
And all is charming;—-the regular and fertile 
fields ; the picturesque islands ; the scattered vil- 
las ; the roofs and spires of the neighboring city ; 
the restless and glancing waters, with the sun- 
shine shimmering from them as from a thousand 
shields. Nothing seems wanting but the shade of 
trees ; and this is altogether wanting. The island 
looks as bare of trees, as if its surface had been 
hewn granite; or as if some sudden rush of the 
ocean had swept from it all these monarchs of 
the plain, and then had retired leaving the glebe 
stil verdant. The inhabitants attribute this ab- 
sence of trees, to the ravages of the British sol- 
diers, quartered upon the island at the time of the 
Revolution; and probably with justice. But we 
could not help thinking as the reason was given, 
Why has not this desolation been long ago repair- 
ed? Why is not this whole magnificent island 
crowned again, like the Queen that she is, with 
this royal crest ? 

We thought of it still more a few days after, 
while following up the course of the Connecticut 
River, upon a little steamboat that must have 
been an elder brother to the one which Dickens 
made the voyage in from Springfield to Hartford, 
and whose engine he found on inquiry to be “ of 
half-a-pony power.” Almost the only relief to 
the tediousness of the latter part of the ten hours’ 
sa'l, was the sight of the noble elms, shading at 
intervals the river-sides from Middletown to 
Hartford. We remember especially one point, at 
which a single group of these majestic growths 
stood in an open area, that opened toward the 
water but was enclosed upon the sides and in 
the rear by a cleared wood. It suggested inevita- 
bly an ample park spreading behind: and it 
seemed impossible not to expect the lounging ser- 
vants, with antlered deer browsing upon the herb- 
The rich green of the grass as the sun- 
shine filled and flooded the area, the beautiful 
background of open forest, and the magnificent 
cluster of elms—some of them mantled with vines 
and off-shoots from the roots to. the branches, in 
a perfect embarras des riches, ind some of them 





in stately and proud simplicity with a 


single columnar shaft, hare to the very point of 
branching—made a scene of beauty whose mem- 
ory will be ‘a joy forever.’ 

Now why not have our country full of such 
scenes? Why not temper the atmosphere of our 
brisk villages, with the lessons of such reposeful 
teachers? Why not leave a legacy of these su- 
perb natural ornaments to the generations that 
shall come after us; and make ourselves remem- 
bered by them, not by our railways only, or our 
steam-ships and steam-balloons, but by the trees 
that year after year shall /ive our praise. Re- 
member that he who plants one thrifty tree is a 
benefactor of his race, and puts an influence for 
good into the Future. 


_——e-——_ 


SOLUS, CUM SOLO. 


It is a great thing to be atone! Bishop Chase 
should certainly set his intuition-machine in ope- 
ration again, with all its tweezers, to see if the 
“not” in Genesis 2: 18, has not been craftily in- 
terpolated there by some scheming Congregaticn- 
alist, who had designs on the Hierarchy, To be 
alone in your house!--no wife, to bother you 
with inquiries after your health, or to remind you 
of the appointments you had so pleasantly for- 
gotten, or to ‘arrange’ into an unintelligible order 
the books and papers which you had just got 
piled upon each other in comfortable confusion; 
no children, to importune for stories, or pertina- 
ciously to climb on your knees at the hour for the 
siesta, or to go pounding up stairs with the stout lit- 
tle trotters that can only accomplish a stair at two 
steps, or to rummage your pockets for pennies and 
‘the watch.’ Alone in your parish !—no Sun- 
day-school, no lecture ; most of your people out 
of town already, and most of the others intend- 
ing to follow them; with hardly any body to 
know whether you preach old sermons or new 
ones, are at home or exchanging. Alone in your 
office '—with one co-editor eighty miles off, and 
another three hundred ; yourself the supreme ar- 
biter of types and ceremonies ; with power un- 
limited to alter what don’t suit you, and'to pub- 
lish what does; at liberty to praise just whom 
you've a mind to, and to dispraise and depreciate 
every mortal besides; free equally to cannonade 
New Haven, or blaze away at Hartford. 

Verily it 1s a great thing to be alone! It must 
be! There's dignity in it. It gives freedom; of 
course it does; and scope, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. It cherishes the consciousness of 
individuality, and the grace of ‘aloofness. It 
keeps a man busy and bright in hot weather, 
and doesn’t let his faculties stagnate. It cuts the 
ridiculous strings, and lets the kite fly up and 
gyrate at its own sweet will. -It takes up the 
restricting rails, and lets the engine go over the 
sleepers just as it chooses. What a privilege it 
is! How little it is appreciated! How ridicu- 
lous to think that a man alone should ever be a 
man lonesome ; or have to whistle to himself to 
keep up his spirits! 


INGENUOUSNESS, 


Our readers will remember the remarks of the 
Philadelphia Observer respecting the Report on 
Slavery presented at the General Association of 
Connecticut, convened last June in Salisbury. 
That Report-—we speak of the majority report, 
presented by Messrs. Bacon and Atwater—pre- 
ferred no accusation against either branch of the 
Presbyterian Church in the slaveholding States. 
It alleged only the existence of a wide-spread 
common fame derogatory to the moral character 
of that communion. It described some of the 
specific sins in relation to Slavery which that 
common fame imputes to members and officers of 
the Southern Presbyterian Churches. It referred 
to the well-known fact that these unfavorable 
representations have been widely propagated by 
those who have been attempting to agitate the 
public mind of the world for the universal aboli- 
tion of Slavery. It described the sources of in- 
formation on which the Abolitionists rely for 
proof. It did not disguise, but distinctly affirmed, 
the fact “that witnesses whose character, posi- 
tion and means of personal knowledge entitle 
them to great consideration, pronounce these re- 
ports in a great measure unfounded and at best 
greatly exaggerated.” Itoffered no opinion as to 
the truth or falsehood of the charges which it 
described as current in the world. [ts language 
on that point was simply this, 

“ The existence of such a common fame, how- 
ever widely diffused or credited, is of itself no 
proof that the matters alleged are true. Yet, as 
all are aware, the existence of a common fame 
charging some individual minister or church 
member with specific sins, is a sufficient reason 
for inquiry with a view to vindicate the honor of 
religion. The inquiry may result in a summary 
exposure of the falsehood of the things alleged ; 
or it may result in putting the individual upon a 
formal trial in order to his acquittal or his con- 
demnation. In respect to the world-wide common 
fame now in question, which is so derogatory to 
the honor of the Gospel as held and professed by 
evangelical Christians in these United States, it 
only remains for this Committee to show what 
notice has heen taken of it directly, or indirectly, 
by the judicatories of the Presbyterian churches, 
and what measures have been adopted by them 
to vindicate the honor of the Gospel.” 

The Philadelphia Observer instead of giving to 
its readers any abstract of this Report, chose to 
characterize it as containing “a long chapter of 
scandal—such as nobody believes who knows 
any thing of the subject,” and embraced the op- 
portunity to make a personal attack on the chair- 
man of the Committee. In reply to the Observer 
we took the liberty of challenging the editor to 
deny some of the specific allegations which he 
admits to be ‘scandalous, and of which he 
affirms in general that nobody believes them who 
knows any thing about the subject. The reader 
may be curious to know how the Observer an- 
swers to our call. Nearly two columns in the 
paper for the 2lst w/t, are devoted to the sub- 
ject,—with what degree of frankness and expli- 
citness we intend to show. 

The first paragraph of the Observer's article is 
as follows : 

“The N. Y. Independent, of last week, ‘ chal- 
lenges’ us to deny the truth of some of the char- 
ges preferred against the Presbyterian Church in 
the report of the Anti-Slavery Committee of the 
General Association of Connecticut. It specifies 
several of the items tabled against our Church, 
and asks under the several specifications, if it is 
‘seandal’ to say that this and that thing is done 
by ministers, elders and members of the Church. 
Under the first of these charges, the Independent 
says—‘ We challenge the editor of the Observer 
to say that he does not believe it. Let him say 
if he can, not that this is not the averment of 
Common Fame, but that this is not frue. ~ 

In regard to this paragraph we ask our read- 
ers to take notice of the following particulars : 

1. The Report referred to—the Report made 
by the majority of the Committee to the General 
Association prefers no charges against the Pres- 
byterian Church. It only says that certain 
charges, respecting the truth ot which it offers no 
opinion, have been made in the progress of the 
Anti-Slavery agitation, and have been published 
to the ends of the world. 

2. The Independent does not ask “ if it is scan- 
dal to say that this and that thing is done by 
ministers and elders of the Church.” Our friend 
of the Observer seems to suppose that ‘ scandal’ 
and ‘slander’ are the same thing. We have al- 
ways understood that such charges are scandal- 
ous: and for that reason we have desired that 
the high judicatories of the Presbyterian Church 
would institute such investigations as would 
show conclusively whether they are not also 
slanderous. Instead of inquiring, then whether 
those imputations are scandalous, we called up- 
on our readers to take notice of the fact that the 
Observer had admitted that there is “scandal” in 
this common fame. 

3. Is it not to be inferred from the close of the 
paragraph above-cited, that the editor of the Ob- 
server intends to let his readers know what “the 
first of these charges” is, and whether, in his 
opinion, that which we allege to be the averment 
of common fame, is true? The truth is howev- 
er—the simple and sorry truth—that he entirely 
evades what he calls “ the first of these charges,” 
—he makes no further allusion to it,—he leaves 
his readers to infer that another specification 
which he afterwards makes some show of an- 





swering, is that identical scandal—in respect to 


which we had challenged him to say not vaguely 
and carelessly that it is such as nobody believes, 
but distinctly and deliberately that Ae does aot 
believe it. ; 

The first specification then of the common 
fame in regard to which we invited the editor of 
the Observer to give his testimony is in these 
words,—* that multitudes of servants under the 
government of professedly Christian masters” in 
the Presbyterian Church, “live and die, in this 
age of Bibles, unable to read the Scriptures, and 
without any suzfable means of instruction.” This 
is the distinct and tangible allegation in regard to 
which we challenged the Observer to say whether 
itis true. He has taken notice of our challenge ; 
but he does not say-—we had almost written, he 
dares not say—whether this specific allegation is 
true or false. Wedo not say that this allega- 
tion is true. We have never lived “fourteen 
years” in a slave State. We are not witnesses, 
but inguirers. We have heard this allegation fly- 
ing upon the wings of all the winds—and we 
want to know whether it is true. We call upon 
the editor of the Observer—we challenge him— 
or if he is alarmed at that word, thinking that it 
means a challenge to a duel, we entreat him as a 
brother—to give us the information which we 
need. He says that the Report of the Connecti- 
cut Committee contains a long chapter of ‘scan- 
dal—such as nobody believes; we beg him to 
look this particular scandal in the face and say 
whether he himself does not believe it to be true. 
We want him to testify distinctly and to the 
point, for our information, and for the informa- 
tion of all who are in any danger of being im- 
posed upon by common fame. Wil! he please to 
tell us whether after “a fourteen years’ residence 
in a slaveholding State” he believes that the 
slaves of Presbyterian masters are generally 
“able to read the Scriptures?” Will he tell us 
whether he believes that, generally, the slaves of 
Presbyterian masters are provided with “ suitable 
means of instruction,” such as every civilized 
State is bound to provide for all who are born 
upon its soil—such as even the despotic govern- 
ments of Prussia and Austria undertake to pro- 
vide for their subjects? The Presbyterians of 
the slaveholding States are engaging extensively 
in the establishment of a system of “parochial 
schools ;” will our friend of the Observer tell us— 
as we asked him to tell us, once before—whether 
that great system does, or does not, utterly ignore 
the existence of the colored population, bond and 
free ? 

We stop here, fortwo reasons. First, because 
we are in danger of making this article too long. 
Secondly, because we hope that the editor of the 
Observer, by having a week to think of this one 
point, will remember what it is, and will recol- 
lect it the next time he answers us. 
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Correspondence, 


Tue Granite State, Aug., 1849. 
MY RURAL HOME. 

Once more at my rural home—for is not that 
home where one’s dearest earthly treasures are ? 
It is perhaps significant of the social condition of 
the French that their Janguage has no word cor- 
responding to our good, hearty, Saxon “home ;” 
and*how can a nation ever become politically 
established until a sanctity is thrown around do- 
mestic life, and men’s hearts are rooted in their 
homes? Yet after all that chez nous of the 
Frenchman, if it does not suggest a locality, a 
fixed abode, does it not convey the essential idea 
of home—a state, a feeling, rather than a place ? 
“* Wit us’ and what is home without the us? 
The house may be a palace; but what are spa- 
cious halls, and luxurious parlors clothed with 
velvet and crimson and adorned with works of 
art, and chambers hung with richest tapestry and 
furnished with couches that invite repose, and 
tables spread with the delicacies of every clime,— 
what are all these to one who is alone—when the 
voice of love and the prattle of innocence are 
not heard, and no glad smile of welcome greets 
him after the cares and labors of the day? I 
submit, therefore, that Iam at home, and I care 
not to invite friends to a home more delightful 
than they would find here, “evith us.” Will it 
not be the realization of the Christian’s home to 
be with Christ? So prayed, so promised the 
Master; “that where I am there ye may be 
also ;* “ Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me whereI am.” Blessed 
Home! “For ever with the Lord!” 

The second journey hither differed somewhat 
from the first. The first time, as hath before 
been chronicled, a joyous and excited company 
hurried on board the starting boat, as if but a 
plank divided them from pleasures long antici- 
pated which might yet be lost ; the second, a sol- 
itary invalid, pallid and trembling, came early to 
the boat and leaning on his stafl—which being in 
use could not be stolen as before—slowly wend- 
ed his way to the saloon and laid down to rest, 
alike indifferent to the hour of starting and to the 
bustling crowd. Such are life’s changes: now 
we hurry and drive, are in the whirl of business 
or pleasure, not a moment must be lost, not a 
plan must be suspended, not an enjoyment for- 
gone; next we drag heavily onward, like an en- 
gine whose motion is reversed, and its steam let 
off, while its momentum is not yet spent—the 
wheels rolling backward, the body feebly strug- 
gling forward; and soon worn out, shattered, 
broken down, we shall be taken off the track and 
carried, motionless, we know not whither. But 
the Great Architect can repair the miserable 
wreck—can even build it up anew and give it an 
immortal vigor. 

But I began to speak of this rural home for 
| those who have inquired where and what it is. 
Well then I am in Greenland, Pray don’t be 
startled; I am not among Esquimaux, polar bears 
and icebergs (thongh, judging from the tempera- 
ture of these August nights I think the latter can- 
not be far distant), but among open-hearted, gen- 
erous, thrifty Yankees, in one of the most ver- 
dant spots of this granite region, where nature, 
though not luxuriant, is ever lovely, and disposes 
her beauties often with more effect than in sun- 
|nier climes. By the way, preaching here awhile 
| ago, I came in my sermon to a passage designed 
to show the adaptation of God’s word to all 
classes and conditions of men, and went on in 
the enumeration of the rich and poor, the noble 
and ignoble, the learned and ignorant, the inhab- 
itants of Caffraria and of—Greenland! was the 
word—and I had well nigh shocked my hearers 
by classing them even by suggestion with one 
extreme of humanity, when I fortunately made 
my escape into a vague generalization of “the 
frozen regions of the north.” Understand then 
that f am at that Greenland which is located in 
the south-eastern corner of New Hampshire, be- 
tween Exeter and Portsmouth, and about five 
miles inland from the Atlantic coast, a quiet 
farming town, which at this season well deserves 
its name, albeit the drought has parched the fields 
which a month ago were clothed with so rich 
a verdure. Picture to yourself a large double- 
house, newly painted, of a bright buff, with 
pretty green blinds, standing on a gentle knoll at 
the junction of the main road and a wooded lane, 
with a neat front yard filled with rose-bushes 
and snow-berries, and young spruce and locust 
trees, a range of out-buildings in perfect repair 
stretching along the lane in the rear, the side en- 
trance with its Venetian door shaded by x 
tall and graceful elm, opposite to which is the 
carriage-house, giving a picturesque grouping to 
the buildings as seen from the southern approach 
on the main road; and having made this hasty 
survey of the premises, come and take your stand 
with me in this door-way facing the west, or look 
from my chamber window on the broad meadow 
that sweeps before us, terminating in yonder 
slope yellow with ripening grain, beyond which 
stands a farm house, surrounded with trees that 
shut out the horizon, save where here and there a 
break in the foliage reveals the clear blue sky, 
relieved by a distant hill: to the right is the gar- 
den, with its teds of flowers, fraits, and vegeta- 
bles, so neatly arranged, its tasteful summer- 
house, and ornamented bee-house ; and beyond 
the wide fields of grain, around which the road 
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meanders like a gentle stream, losing itself 


among the trees, through which we catch now 
and then a glimpse of an approaching vehicle : 
to the left the road is sooner lost among the 
woods that skirt the base of Stratham hill, 
from which may be seen of a clear day the town 
of Portsmouth, its spires and tall factory chim- 
ney, the navy yard, the harbor, the ocean, the 
isle of shoals, and Mount Agamenticus in Maine. 
Near by is a quiet grove, where we may find at 
noontide a cooling shade. If now you would 
add to all this a pleasing water prospect, we wil] 
get up the horse and take a half-hour's drive 
down that shady lane an: through the pine grove 
to the bay-side, where the broad arm of the Pis- 
cataqua stretches itself around a cluster of well- 
tilled farms ; or heading due east, an hour’s ride 
will bring us to the beach, where we may takea 
ceoling in the surf, and then enjoy awhile the 
comfort and society of the well-furnished hotel. 
Perhaps, too, we shall be able there to learn the 
news ! 

When one whose life and habits and tastes are 
all formed for the city would seek recreation and 
health by a change of scene, let himchoose some 
quiet retreat like this, rather than the mimicry of 
city life ata fashionable watering place. How 
grateful to body and soul thus to repose amid the 
loveliness of nature, under the leafy grove, or 
beside the purling brook, with the companionship 
of a friend or book, or silently communing with 
oneselfand God. I know that no less an authority 
than Dr. Johnson has said that “ the knowledge 
of external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires, are not the great or the fre- 
quent business of the human mind:” and that 
therefore “we ought not to turn off attention 
from life to nature, as if we were placed here to 
watch the growth of plants or the motions of the 
stars.” Yet the great lexicographer himself 
might have profited by what he here affects to 
despise. Had he made the study of external na- 
ture his more frequent occupation, it would have 
given a more healthful and spiritual tone to his 
philosophy—a higher character and grace to 
his life. To enjoy nature it is not necessary to 
be familiar with the nomenclature of science, 
any more than it is necessary to learn Johnson's 
dictionary by heart before one can enjoy a page 
of Milton. Doubtless the botanist, the mineral- 
ogist, the geologist, the ornithologist, and natu- 
ralists of every name have pleasures peculiar to 
their respective sciences—there is pleasure in 
classification, generalization, and the study of 
properties and habits; but one can enjoy the co- 
lor or fragrance of a flower or the singing of a 
bird even if he cannot Latinize the object, just as 
a Cape Cod fisherman pulls up a good fat cod 
thinking it is on/y a “cod” that will fetch so much 
in the market, with as much gusto as if he knew 
that a Morrhua Americana was swinging on his 
hook. And what so fitted to dispose the mind 
to a grateful adoration of the Creator as the stu- 
dious contemplation of his works ? 

A GREAT TREE. 

Even this retired spot is not without its mar- 
vels. Among these one of the principal is a 
venerable elm of gigantic dimensions, standing 
on the premises of a farmer who has the good 
taste to preserve it both for its antiquity and its 
grateful shade. A few feet from the ground its 
trunk measures twenty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence, but at the hight of ten or twelve feet the 
trunk divides so as to resemble six or eight large 
trees shooting up from a common center. Its age 
is computed from good data at one hundred and 
twenty years, and its boughs measure one hun- 
dred and twenty feet from tip to tip. The pres- 
sent owner told me that one of his neighbors had 
offered him five dollars for it for fire-wood—oi 
which it probably contains ten cords—but he re- 
plied that he should not sell it for less than five 
hundred dollars; and instead of cutting down 
the tree as useless or in the way, he has actually 
removed his house several rods nearer to it in 
order to enjoy more of its shade. The cultiva- 
tion of such a taste is worth a thousand ‘fold 
more than could be produced from the soil now 
monopolized by this noble tree. It was a con- 
stant grief and annoyance to me when traveling 
at the West to see that almost the first act of the 
settler was to cut down every tree that could in 
the least shade his rude cabin, and that where 
nature had provided so amply for the ornament 
of the cottage and the hamlet everything was 
sacrificed to the passion for white paint glaring 
inthe sun. “Woodman! spare that tree.” 

THE FAST DAY. 

The National Fast was more observed here 
than [ had supposed it would be in a community 
so far removed from the Pestilence. Labor was 
generally suspended, and the churches were 
opened twice, as on the Sabbath, for public wor- 
ship, and well filled with serious congregations. 
{ heard an excellent and appropriate discourse 
from Rev. Edwin Holt—formerly of the Carmine- 
street Church, New York, now pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church here—from the words, “ In 
the day of adversity consider.” He exhorted us 
to consider the source of the present calamity— 
the righteous displeasure of God; the extent and 
evil of the visitation—aflecting all classes in all 
parts of the country; the cause or occasion of 
it-—-abounding depravity ; and the only sure re- 
lief—the mercy of God. In speaking of the ex- 
tent of the calamity he made his congregation 
feel that they were affected by it, as they would 
be if a fleet should lay waste our sea-ports or an 
army invade our frontier; though the seat of 
calamity is remote, its influence spreads along the 
thousand chords of business and affection till it 
reaches the most secluded hamlet. Mr. Holt is 
always happy in his occasional discourses. 
These special efforts contribute greatly to the 
development of, a minister, and the instruction of 
his people. 

“THOUGHTS AT THIRTY.” 

Under this caption our correspondent “ Ernest” 
sent us lately a few suggestive lines, which recur 
to me now with new interest:—I have nothing 
to gain or lose by the confession—I am standing 
on that ridge of human life, and before this is in 
type shall have crossed it. “At thirty man sus- 
pects himself a fool ;” and therefore need not be 
troubled if others think him so. It used to seem 
a Jong, long way up to this summit, but the last 
few miles of the journey have been shorter and 
shorter, and now in looking back it is incredible 
that almost the average measure of a generation 
has been passed. There have been some sor- 
rows on the way—one of the heart’s dearest 
treasures, torn suddenly from me, was laid down 
not far back in that green and flowery mound by 
the river-side; I seem to clasp it still. There 
have been some dangers too—not the least that 
lone grapple with the Pestilence at dead of night, 
like being dragged into a dark and chilly cavern, 
or to the brink of a frightful precipice. Yet has 
it been a pleasant way, a very pleasant way ; life 
hitherto one prolonged blessing. At times it 
seems almost a waste, strewn with the fragments 
of broken promises and resolutions, with here 
and there a spot of verdure, still moist with the 
dew of tears, but where the sun is shining ; and 
then, as in the “dissolving views” of the child's 
chemistry, there rises over this waste a mist like 
the mist of morning, fringed with purple and 
gold, which as it rolls away reveals, as through 
@ curtain of finest gauze, the clear blue depths of 
ether, and banks of flowers and waving grass 
and shady groves, and streamlets dancing in the 
sunbeams: and across this fairy vista hath been 
the path hitherward. . . . There is no long level 
on this summit; no gentle slope ; no quiet rest- 
ing-place. A declivity rather as it seems, with 
intervals of rising ground—yet ever tending 
downwards, sometimes precipitous, and ending 
ina dark, deep chasm. Care must be had, for 
there are sudden breaks in the road and danger- 
ous passes. But see, there is a silver thread 
running far, far down the hill through every 
winding even to the dark valley, and there too 
the eye can follow it on and on, like an arrowy 
line of light, till in the distance it expands in 
bright effulgence, and as the shadows roll away 
the dim outline of the delectable mountains and 
the distant shining of the celestial city come 
into view. Farewell youth’ Hail immortality! 
Soul, gird thyself and on. At thirty the Master 
received His baptism and began His work. 


ENNUI. 
© You must do nothing for awhile,” said the 


Doctor. The prescription was hard enough 
where there was everything to do; it is harder 
where there is nothing. Tired of reading, tired 
of talking, tired of sleeping, tired of walking, 
tired of thinking, tired of writing, what shall a 
poor mortal do? I have no doubt that a steamer 
has arrived ; that there has been a great battle in 
Hungary, that Liberty still maintains a foothold 
at Rome, and that France is heaving with the 
ground-swell of revolution; but I am two miles 
from the Post-office, four from the railroad depot, 
eight from the telegraph line, and so on in a geo- 
metrical ratio of removal from all means of in- 
telligence. Oh to hear a newsboy crying an 
“ Eztree”! I could even put up with an “ Ez- 
press, third edishin.” Come, get up the horse and 
we'll go down to the village, though probably the 
Post-office will be closed, as it is nine-tenths of 
the time, or the papers will bea week old, and 
the extras from Boston will give us news of an 
advance in cotton from 4 to 4, or a fall in con- 
sols, when we want to hear of the advance of 
freedom and the fall of tyranny. 

Good-bye, dear reader. This compound has 
been some pastime to me—and perhaps, like a 
musical pot-pourri, it may waken in thy heart 
some familiar strain, all the more agreeable from 
its odd connection. If I have written in the first 
person, it is because I have been in the medita- 
tive rather than the descriptive mode, and “as in 
water faée answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.” I may next hail thee from the shoals 
or the mountains; for my plans are aimless, save 
for that one blessing—which may God preserve 
to thee and thine—HEALTH. 


o- 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, August 6, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—As your chronicler o 
weekly news in Boston, I find but little material 
fora letter. When away from home we some- 
times comfort ourselves with the thought that no 
news is good news: it certainly indicates that 
things are moving on in their accustomed chan- 
nels. It is at least a good sign as regards the 
health of our city, and yet there seems to have 
been an increase of Cholera among us of late. 
The City Register reports 53 Cholera interments 
for the eight days ending Saturday noon ; and of 
this number 30 occurred within the last 48 hours 
of the period mentioned. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been a great falling off in the 
number. The epidemic is confined almost entirely 
to the foreign population. The fast day appoint- 
ed by the President, and recommended by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, was generally 
and appropriately observed. Public services 
were held in the various churches in the morning, 
and in the afternoon and evening, meetings for de- 
votional exercises. The day was gladly ob- 
served, and I cannot doubt will be productive of 
much good among us. As a recognition of the 
moral government of God, and of our dependence 
upon Him, by our chief magistrate and nation, it 
is an omen of good; the people of God have 
reason to rejoice in it, for it proves that the hear! 
of the nation is yet sound, that Infidelity and 
Atheism have not clouded the understanding o1 
perverted the conscience of the people, but that 
we are entitled to be called a Christian nation. 
The circumstances of the appointment, too, give 
it peculiar significance. No precedent rendered it 
binding, the Constitution had made no provision 
for it, it was wholly voluntary, prompted by the 
conscience of the President, and sustained by the 
conscience of the people! What ascene id last 
Friday present to the imagination,—from the 
Aroostook on the north, to the Rio Grande on the 
south, from the Atlantic on the east, I know not 
how far west, to Oregon and California, certainly 
over a wider and grander empire than ever be- 
fore, men were voluntarily and in concert hum- 
bling themselves in confession and supplication ! 
May we not hope that the visitation of the chol- 
era will prove an occasion of lasting good to our 
people, and that it will please God to cause its 
desolations soon to cease t 

FATHER MATHEW. 

The movements of this gentleman occupy con- 
siderable space in our public journals. He is 
now engaged in administering the pledge in 
Charlestown, where he preached yesterday a ser- 
mon addressed to young men, chiefly, from the 
words “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth,” and subsequently administered the 
pledge to more than 2000 persons. The present 
week will conclude his labors in Boston and the 
immediate vicinity, after which it is his intention 
to accept some of the numerous invitations he 
has received to the various towns in the neigh- 
borhood. 

An incident is reported to have taken place last 
Thursday in the Catholic church in Purchase-st., 
which is deserving of notice, as illustrative of 
the so-called liberality of a class of religionists in 
this region. The Rev. Caleb Stetson, late pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Medford, and now of 
Scituate, presented himself to take the pledge, 
and at his own request, received it with a// the 
ceremonies employed in the case of Catholics, re- 
marking to Father Mathew, that he could see no 
impropriety in any person professing to be a 
Christian recognizing the significance of the 
sign of the cross as the emblem of man’s redemp- 
tion! Such liberality as this must move the de- 
rision of intelligent Catholics, as it certainly 
merits the contempt of all men possessed of an 
earnest faith. It is not /iberality, but indifferentism 
to truths the most sacred, and principles the most 
vitally connected with the welfare of man and the 
progress of human society—the last stage of 
mental degradation into which a blind charity 
and an indiscriminate opposition to creeds have 
plunged not a few disciples of a sentimental and 
progressive faith. As a Protestant I feel that 
such conduct brings disgrace upon the name, and 
dishonors the memory of our fathers, who sacri- 
ficed life and everything dear to them that they 
might bear a faithful testimony to the truth and 
a manly protest against the usurpations and cor- 
ruptions of Popery. It suggests also the thought 
of danger in a quarter where it has been little 
suspected. Extremes meet; it is not difficult to 
see how a lax theology and a sentimental religion 
may find refuge at length in the bosom of a 
church whose principles fit it to embrace all 
classes, from the rude children of Paganism on 
one side to the devotees of art and exquisite cul- 
ture on the other. One thing is certain—that un- 
der the teaching and example of such religious 
guides the people will not only be defenceless 
against the attacks of Romanism, but find it in 
the end a refuge and a boon! It is an easy pass- 
age from the extreme of latitudinarianism to that 
of dogmatism. Not a few are passing over the 
narrow boundary which separates the two, and 
many more will doit. {t would not be an un- 
natural nor altogether an unexpected result, if 
multitudes of the descendants of the Puritans 
should fly from a system which affords them no 
religious belief to one that teaches, and with author- 
uty! Success, then, to Dr. Gannett in his endea- 
vors to define and construct an Unitarian Theol- 
ogy. Give the people something to believe and 
hold on by—something negative, if you will, 
provided it be a position, an up and down denial 
—something cold and rationalistic and unbeliev- 
ing, if it must be so, but something that shall af- 
ford protection against the reflux of Romanism. 
Nature abhors a vacuum ; and when a false phi- 
losophy shall succeed in making a Protestant 
pulpit empty of truth and a Protestant church 
empty of faith, it will be a relief to have the 
emptiness occupied even by the faith of Rome! 

ARNOLD. 


—_—— 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE WA- 
BASH VALLEY. 


We have received a call from Mr. Andrews, 
who ison his way to the West. He gives u8 the 
following account of the body, concerning which 
we made inquiries a few weeks since. There 
ate five churches and four ministers connected 
with the Association : 

- 200, M. 

- 48, D. .P- 

- 20, W. W. Modesitte, s. s. 
—— Coltron, s. s. 


Jewett, p. 





Forrign Cocrespondente, : 
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LETTER FROM MR. PILATTE T0 REY. iy: 
BRIDEL. BY. Wit 


FIFTH LETTER. 


Panis, June 27, i949 

My Dear Broruer ann Friexp ~~You hay 
learned from my former letter how my sable 
conferences with the priest Chantome ended he 
compliance with the desire which you have » 
pressed, I ought to give you to-day a son, 
more full analysis of the principal points in tha 
important discussion. But, if you please, | will 
now take up the thread of my story, and defer 
till another time the details which may Serve as 
an appendix to my last letter ) 

The conferences in the hall of the Oly (). 
joined to the preaching which twice a week ¢9) 
lected at the same place a numerous and sy» " 
thizing audience, produced in the Faubourg St 
Marceau a very lively moral agitation Relig 
ious subjects, generally so neglected, so despised 
occupied the minds of a great number of people 
and furnished matter for a multitude of conver 
sations and discussions. The Victory gained 
the Gospel over the champion of the Papac, 
made the priests uneasy, They looked about , 
find means more efficacious than discussion an) 
preaching. One evening three of them, going 
from my meeting, were heard asking one anothe; 
“ How ean we rid ourselves of this man? Uy 
happily, the present state of political affairs put 
it into their power to take vengeance for they 
defeat. The election of Louis Bonaparte to the 
presidency of the republic, aided by the influence 
of the clergy, brought a complete change into 
the staté of things. Mr. de Falloux, the histo 
rian and apologist of the cruel Pope J/o/y Pius 
V, the apologist of the divine right of monarchy 
an open and zealous Jesuit, Mr. de Falloux b. 
came minister of public instruction and religion 
to the prostration of the party who are seeking 
progress, and to the disgrace of the republic 
The party of the priests became from that tim 
haughty and bold. I had everything to fear fron, 
their influence. 

It was not slow to show itself. One day. 

returning to my residence, I found there a reques: 
from the chief of police to come to his office al 
the same time I received a summons from the 
attorney of the republic to appear eight day. 
later before the criminal court, to answer there 
for a violation of the Jaws respecting the clybs 
[ went accordingly to the chief of police.“ Yoy 
have undertaken to preach,” said he to me, « y ith 
out having obtained the permission of the Univer. 
sity. I have received an order from the minister o/ 
public instruction to request you to stop.” « sj; 
[ replied, “I have received a summons to answey 
for a crime inconsistent with this with which 
you have charged me. If Iam brought under 
the law respecting the clubs [ am secure from the 
laws of the University.” He seemed surprised 
to know that I was already prosecuted, and sent 
me away, saying, “ You can continue ; since the 
affair comes within the jurisdiction of the Judges 
they will decide it.” 

The 10th of January I appeared before wy 
judges. By a coincidence, very significant, j 
was found that the public prosecutor was the 
very one who had prosecuted and helped to se 
cure the condemnation of our Baptist brethre: 
of the department of Aisne, during the last days 
of the monarchy. Notwithstanding his ill-wil! 
and that of the court, I could not believe a vei 
dict of guilty to be possible. I had complied 
with all the required formalities ; | had proofs of 
it in my possession; and during three months 
they had found nothing to report against ine 
But the times and the men were very much 
changed. The law respecting the clubs forbids 
the coming to these meetings of women ani ot 
minors. It was pretended that my meeting was 
a club, notwithstanding my distinct denial, not 
withstanding my exclusively religious preaching, 
notwithstanding that I was the only speaker in 
my meetings. To obtain a condemnation more 
sure and more rigorous, the attorney of the re 
public, although the only charge related to t 
admission, to my meeting of excluded perso: 
discussed most thoroughly and bitterly the sul 
ject matter of my discourses, for which | wa 
not arraigned, and for which moreover | was 
amenable to another tribunal. He characterize 
my meetings as dangerous to the public peace, ' 
religion, to morality ; and was continually ; 
phesying an immortal existence to the Roman 1 
ligion, and calling down upon me all the severi 
of the laws, and demanding the maximu 
penalty 

I defended myself. The cause was so sim 
and seemed to me so just, that a lawyer appea 
ed to be useless. I judged too favorably the mer 
with whom I had to do. I commenced by poin 
ing out the injustice of discussing the subj: 
matter of my discourses, when it was not [ 
them that I was arraigned. I put right the mis 
quotations which the prosecuting officer had 
made. This furnished me with a fine opportuni 
ty to bear testimony to the Gospel of Jesu 
Christ, and proclaim openly for Rome, in reply 
to the flattering prophecies of my accuser, the 
days of desolation and of ruin which await bei 
After this I entered upon my defense, properly 
called. I will spare you the details. Papers i 
hand, I proved that I was in the right, that the law 
with respect to the political clubs cou!d not touch 
meetings exclusively religious, and that if they 
condemned me they would violate the sacred 
principle of religious liberty. Vain eflorts! My 
Papist judges bore my defense with impatience 
After a short deliberation, they prepared to give 
their decision. There was quite a crowd in th 
room, and during my defense it was easy to s« 
their sympathy for me and their desire for my 
acquittal. Foreseeing the murmurs of disap; 
bation which were going to greet the decisi 
the court, the President thought it necessary ' 
remind the audience of the law which fo 
punishes severely all expression of /celing 
presence of the tribunal. Then he | 
the decision. It was a sentence of guilt) 
jecting me, according to the wishes oi the prose 
cutor, to the maximum of punishment—a line ¢ 
a hundred franes, the costs of the trial, al 
hundred franes more, and the immediate | 
of my meetings. Repressed murmurs wen! 
from the audience, who on retiring with me, © 
pressed warmly their affection ; for it was com 
posed of my constant hearers, who had collecte 
to know the issue of a trial which interested 
them personally. 

This sentence has given me occasion for bitte 
reflections. I was the last French preacher pros 
ecuted by the monarchy. The revolution hap 
pened at the very time that I should perhaps 
have been taking the road to prison, for having 
spoken the truth about the Papacy. The Pro 
visional-Government put an end to the prosect 
tions commenced against me by the agents of 4 
crown that was fawning on the priests. A yea 
has scarcely passed, and the priests, flatterers 
all kinds of power, have found in the governmen! 
of the republic a supporter of their superstitions 
an avenger of their defeats! 

However I did not lose courage 
to exercise my ministry by individual visi's 
the Faubourg St. Marceau. During this 
made efforts to reépen my meetings under 4 
form, and one which should put me beyon 
reach of unjust prosecutions. I wrote | 
President of the Council of Ministers, M. 0“! 
Barrot, formerly the ardent defender of re# 
liberty ; but he was not then in power. He 
not answer me; another minister declared ' 
this matter did not come within his jurisdic! 
At last after long importunity, having put co’ 
gorically to M. Falloux himself the angie? 
law and of liberty, I received an answer Whi 
surpassed all my hopes: and in consequence 0 
this, my meetings could at last be reopened = 
Immmediately that the recommencement etn 
preaching was announced, the people reco of 
crowds ; and for three months a very intere 
audience has been in the habit of meen) ‘ 
tending evangelical preaching. The fruits ~ 
to show themselves ; souls are converted to 4% 
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